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The relation between religion and social 
progress has been the subject of endless dis- 
cussion. When confined to the realm of 
academic speculation it is easy to assume 
that the two are or should be in harmony, 
and a true religion will yield a worthy 
morality, and a true morality should react 
favorably upon the religious life. When the 
discussion must deal with the actual facts 
of both religion and morality, very serious 
difficulties emerge. Religion as a general 
term includes every grade and type of 
spiritual attitude, and it is easy to point out 
that some types of religion have been 
destructive of moral and social values, 
having sanctioned the most degrading 
immoralities as well as employed the most 
treacherous, brutal and deadly weapons, 
on the ground that the end justifies the 
means. It is also easy to point out that 
under the name of morality certain social 
relations, which today would be classified 
as immoralities, have moulded the religions 
of which they formed an essential part. 


Within recent years morality, in the form 
of social progress, has been gradually gain- 
ing a richer and fuller content. The reac- 
tion of social well-being upon religion has 
been marked. Some in their enthusiasm 
claim that social efficiency will gradually 
supplant religion and the Church will dis- 
appear. Others are convinced that the 
idea of social efficiency and comfort, which 
dominates theories of social reconstruction, 
unless guided and inspired by spiritual 
realities, will soon become so materialistic 
that society will become honeycombed by 
selfishness and luxury and fall by the weight 
of its success. In the midst of the confusion 
which prevails, and the resulting social 
tragedies, it is worth while again raising the 
question of the relation between religion 
and social progress. 

At the beginning, the content of these 
terms must be defined. If religion be taken 
as the fundamental experience and relation 


of human life to the unseen reality we call 
God, it inevitably follows that the full 
realization of this relationship would result 
in harmony with God. The perfection of 
God thus becomes the goal of human life. 
The implications of such an ideal include all 
human relationships—personal, social, and 
racial. In the face of such an ideal of 
religion many religions are and have been 
irreligious and immoral, both in the idea of 
God, who is conceived as a being with all 
the passions, prejudices and weaknesses of 
the worshippers, and also, in the spirit in 
which the worshippers seek to serve their 
gods. With such religions, social relations 
are stained by hatred, bitterness, revenge 
and murder. It is evident that if religion 
is to make any enduring contribution to 
social progress it must be of that quality 
which is in harmony with the mind and 
spirit of God. The great social burdens 
resting upon society today are in consider- 
able measure due to certain types of religions 
which foster bigotry, exclusiveness and 
pride. Naming the name of Christ but 
living the unChristlike life, it is little 
wonder if the masses turn away in disgust, 
and even ignore the reality they profess to 
manifest. 


Further, some definition of social progress 
is necessary. There have been times in 
human history when society achieved re- 
markable heights in knowledge, industrial 
efficiency, and social enjoyment. Today 
nothing remains but the name and findings 
of the archeologist. Can knowledge of the 
past and present, and the resulting indus- 
trial and social achievements in themselves 
be regarded as the standard of enduring 
social progress? That these make possible 
many comforts is evident. Do they neces- 
sarily carry with them a power and control 
which guarantee permanence and progress 
in social relations? It is evident that the 
attainments of wealth, possession of tech- 
nichal knowledge and unlimited oppor- 
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tunities of advancement do not guarantee 
any moral or spiritual inheritance. The 
sad fact of history is that many who have 
had possession of these have so degenerated 
in character that they are properly regarded 
as the enemies of society. Further, in those 
classes which control the material resources 
of society is found a spirit so anti-social 
that the masses begin to feel there is only 
one remedy—a type of socialism which will 
distribute all accumulated wealth for public 
good. In addition to all material achieve- 
ments it is necessary to possess a certain 
type of personal and spiritual life which 
will guarantee that all such possession be 
used in harmony with the ideal of perfec- 
tion. Such a purifying, ennobling passion is 
only found in the realm of the spiritual. 
Thus religion and social progress have a 
common element. Both find their essential 
spirit in relation to Eternal reality, and 
only as man in spirit is true to God can he 
be true to himself and others. The heart of 
social progress is its spiritual harmony with 
God’s mind and will revealed in Christ. 
In this scheme religion at its best makes a 
permanent contribution to social progress. 


I 

Religion at its best gives a satisfactory 
attitude in relation to the universe. The 
extent to which ignorance and superstition 
have cursed social progress may be seen in 
the primitive religions of nature. To these 
earlier worshippers two things assumed 
vast proportions. One was that the unseen 
world was peopled by multitudes of spiritual 
beings who were malevolent and who could 
only be appeased by the most precious 
sacrifices and offerings. The other was the 
abiding power of fear. It is simply impos- 
sible in this age to reproduce adequately the 
social consequences of such a fear. Fathers 
and mothers lived in hourly terror lest some 
hostile spirit or demon would curse their 
children, blast their own lives, or destroy 
their possessions. The social system arising 
in such an atmosphere definitely reflected 
its spirit. It looked backward to the 
traditions of the ancestors and urged 
loyalty to such, lest the vengeance of the 
gods should visit them with disaster. The 
effect of a belief in witchcraft illustrates this 
attitude. In such conditions social progress 
was impossible because the world was ruled 
by gods, spirits and demons who acted 
arbitrarily. Only when modern science 
and a saner religion was heard did such fear 
pass away and humanity turned its feet into 
the pathway of truth and hope. 
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Religion at its best lives in an entirely 
different world. It believes this universe 
is founded upon law, law means intelligence 
and intelligence means personality. Re- 
ligion at its best holds that this Personality 
is God and Father, the creator of the world 
and Father of humanity. This world is 
God’s world and God lives in it. Instead 
of fear comes the sense of peace and har- 
mony. God is benevolent and His benevo- 
lence radiates in all His works. The truly 
spiritual man has a sense of confidence in 
this world and can say with the apostle that 
whether we live or die we are the Lord’s. 


The social aspects of the Christian con- 
ception of the world are far reaching. The 
Fatherhood of God is one of those universal 
truths which embraces all human beings. 
The life of God overshadows the life of man. 
His rain and sunshine are equally distributed 
and those who are spiritually His will inevi- 
tably breathe a like spirit into all social 
relationships. Such an attitude is the most 
revolutionary force in social progress. It is 
the enemy of superstition, of fear, of un- 
brotherly, racial attitudes. In proportion 
as religion approaches a Christian view of 
the world will society approach a Christian 
view of man. 

II 


Religion at its best links man with the 
spiritual reality behind nature. This is 
more than an intellectual sense of harmony 
as the fundamental basis of the world and 
society. It is a deeper spiritual apprecia- 
tion of the relative value of existence. 
Even when happy in his view of the universe, 
man is constantly aware of the temporary 
nature of all phenomena. He is daily aware 
that this world lacks permanence. With 
this there comes a sense of loneliness, of 
helplessnss and hopelessness as he faces 
the question of future existence. Much 
poetry is tinged with the philosophy of 
natural processes in their ripening and 
fading aspects. It is entirely natural for a 
man to feel that this life ends at the grave 
if he depends upon his experience with the 
things of this world. 


Religion at its best meets this sense of 
the temporary and changing. It is able to 
effect a vital connection with the spiritual 
reality which is behind, beyond and above 
all phenomena. In this new sense of fellow- 
ship there comes a consciousness of living in, 
with and for God. Such a fellowship gives 
man a sense of security that whatever may 
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‘many a man in the pulpit. 
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Pastoral Meditations on Patriotism 


REV. MARTIN SCHROEDER 


The approach of the Fourth of July 
reminds the pastor of the place which the 
church has to fill as a national and a world- 
wide institution. It brings back memories 
of last fall. The campaign through which 
the country had gone was a strain upon 
Exposed to the 
influences of conflicting theories and prac- 
tices it was not easy for the average pastor 
to maintain that poise which a community 
rightfully expects of its spiritual leaders. 
Moral, political, and, we can not deny it, 
religious problems arose which demanded 
clear thinking and sincere action. 


Now that the battle is over, and the 
clouds have dispersed, and the one-time 
opponents have exchanged felicitations, 
one may wander with quiet thoughts as 
only company over the forsaken field of 
battle. There one will find the missiles 
which were hurled during those days to harm 


_ the active pastors and to discredit thechurch. 


Examining them one by one in the light of 
history and personal experience may enable 
the pastor to enter upon his observation of 
our national holiday with a renewed and 
more vital sense of his patriotic obligations. 


Such meditation will help to place the 
proper estimate upon the forgers of chains 
for the church. It will help to overcome 
the medieval idea that the church is but a 
servant, a slave, an institution void of 
authority, save that right of existence 
which a gracious government deigns to 
grant. That time has passed, and pastors 
must come to realize the fact. From the 
flood of critical utterances poured out over 
the church and its ministers during heated 
encounters the most salient ones have been 
selected for this post-war analysis as food 
for meditation and the strengthening of 
convictions. The latter is needed in the 
future perhaps more than during the 
immediate past. Great problems are before 
us. Character education of our youth on 
the one hand, and international conciliation 
on the other, are examples of questions in 
the solution of which the church of the 
living God can not altogether keep silent. 
The church forms an integral part of the 
individual nation as well as of that family 
composed of such. 


The solicitous advices to the church not 
to depart from a beaten path of convention, 


as they were culled from nationally-known 
magazines and dailies, were usually couched 
in well-sounding phrases or sweeping state- 
ments, which, however, can not stand a 
thorough analysis in the light of common 
knowledge. They are presented here one 
by one for a practical appraisal and an aid 
in solving the dilemma in which a pastor 
may find himself when confronted by the 
politician’s heavy artillery. 


1. ‘Religion has no proper place in poli- 
ties.” Why not? Is the political life 
governed by a code of ethics all of its own, 
sufficient to itself, so that the higher morals, 
emanating from religious experiences have 
no place in it, are perhaps below the stand- 
ards conceived of and set by the practical 
politician? Why that fear to let sound 
religious conviction apply itself to our 
political life? Roger W. Babson has well 
said: ‘‘The prosperity of our country 
depends on the motives and purposes of the 
people. These motives and purposes are 
directed in the right course only through 
religion.” President Coolidge expressed 
this universal truth before the Council of 
Congregational Churches in Washington, 
D. C., in 1925: ‘‘The disposition in many 
quarters today has been to make the people 
‘good’ through legislative enactment . . 
Unless the people are fundamentally ‘good,’ 
are fundamentally governed by a sense of 
morality founded upon religious faith, there 
is little chance that the laws themselves can 
be properly enforced.”’ 


2. “It is wrong to put the churches into 
politics because both religion and govern- 
ment are made worse thereby.”” The proof 
for this statement should easily be found in 
history. What are the facts? When one 
recalls the names of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Thomas Starr King, Robert Collyer, Phil- 
lips Brooks, E. H. Chapin, Wendell Phillips, 
and William Lloyd Garrison, one thinks of 
a group who found their share of bitter 
opposition on the same grounds on which 
the politically determined preacher is as- 
sailed today. Their names are inseparably 
associated with great political crises. When 
one reads their record in the light of subse- 
quent history, one is convinced that those 
men’s zeal added glory and honor to both 
religion and government. It is this type of 
preachers who, in the face of grave political 
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situations, thundering from their pulpits 
the challenge of Christian statesmanship, 
caused Lincoln to exclaim: ‘“‘God bless the 
churches, and blessed be God who gives us 
the churches in this trying hour.” 


3. “The churches have duties important 
enough in administering to the spiritual 
needs of their members and in holding aloft 
high moral standards.” This is apparently 
calculated to mean that the transcendent 
objectives of the church shall so occupy the 
preacher’s life that he shall find no time nor 
outlet for his convictions to become effective 
in his social and political contacts. Is this 
perhaps the ideal of an American preacher 
whom a satirist described in a recent publi- 
cation as ‘‘the fellow who is willing to serve 
as a sort of sounding board for the com- 
munity, echoing in a nice way the current 
platitudes and conventional ideals of his 
constituency?” 


It is true there are schools of religion who 
teach that it is best when church and state 
assume and observe an attitude of utter 
indifference with respect to each other. 
They hold that the less notice the one takes 
of the other, the better it will be for both. 
The one is for the body, they say, and for 
the things of this life; the other is for the 
soul, and for the things of the life to come. 
Let the one rule the body, and the other 
rule the soul, and each rule without any 
regard to the other. That to them is the 
short and simple solution of the church and 
state question; as though the state had for 
citizens bodies without souls, so that these 
it could entirely disregard, and as though 
the church had for its members souls with- 
out bodies, and had nothing to dq with 
bodily concerns. This attitude, though 
cherished by the practical politician, is 
difficult to vindicate when confronted with 
facts of the larger life. True religion 
touches life, inclusive the political. Tyranny 
of rulership, human slavery, polygamy, the 
social evil, alcohol, all the evil conditions 
of the world are addressed by the church. 


If the church is charged with holding 
high moral standards, it can not do it 
effectively unless actual conditions in the 
social, political and economic life present 
immediate issues. The church is duty- 
bound to aim at the reformation of condi- 
tions according to the light it possesses and 
the causes which call for action. Naturally, 
the preacher is the agent for this mission, 
and he must bear the criticisms which fall 
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on the church for speaking and acting in 
political affairs. 


4. ‘“‘The function of the church is to 
address the conscience, not to organize or 
direct political action.” Granted—the 
conscience has been addressed. The con- 
science has been aroused. Will it remain 
passive? The aroused conscience demands 
action. As the ambitious politician will use 
his entire ability to reach his goal, so the 
conscientious church-member will use every 
lawful resource at his disposal to make his 
moral ideal the standard of the people. 
Where can one draw the boundary line 
between the duty of the church to arouse 
the conscience, and the right of a religious 
citizenship to direct political action? There 
are spheres in the political life in which the 
church, or its agents, can not be considered 
transgressors. A. N. Holcomb, in his work 
on the Foundations of the Modern Com- 
monwealth, has produced a passage which 
bears widest publicity especially among 
the preachers of our day. He writes: 


“In the last analysis the authority of 
church and state alike is what men believe 
it to be. The boundary between them can 
not be determined once for all. . . It must be 
determined in each case by the conscience 
and will of the body of people directly con- 
cerned. Both forms of human association 
derive their vitality from the willingness of 
men to obey the authority which they 
respect. . . If men believe that their spiritual 
obligations to the church have a stronger 
claim upon them than their temporal obli- 
gations to the state, the authority of the 
state, so far as those men are concerned, will 
give way before that of the church in all 
matters which they regard as appropriate for 
ecclesiastical rather than political control.”’ 


5. ‘No sensible man or woman wants to 
see our government controlled by any 
church.”’ Now, apart from the, fact that 
the influence of the church can not be 
denied, but is even desirable when it is of 
national benefit, can there really be the 
slightest possibility in this maze of religions 
under the protection of Federal and state con- 
stitutional guaranties, that any one of them, 
the numerically strongest not excepted, would 
be able to impose its peculiarities upon the 
rest of the nation without their consent? 


Considering that the hands of time are 
never turned back, a little sound reasoning 
will quickly dispose of this argument 
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What Attracts People To Sunday Night Services 


REV. JAMES BRETT KENNA 


For several years I have been studying 
the matter of Church attendance, especially 
as it relates to Sunday evening services. 
Some data that I have gathered may be of 
value to others, who, like myself, are seeking 
to make the Christian Ministry as helpful 
as possible. 

The suggestions here given grow out of 
information gathered over a period of three 
years, in a mid-western city of 100,000 
people, in a down-town church of approxi- 
mately 1500 members. The attendance 
record may not seem flattering to some who 
may chance to read these lines. When it is 
measured by local conditions and records 
and by averages for Sunday evenings, even 
in large city churches, however, it may 
appear more favorable. The chief point of 
interest for our purposes here is the relative 
drawing power of the various types of 
service. 


The promotion of the services was about 
the same throughout the period. The 
chief means of publicity were: 1. Regular 
but moderate newspaper display space. 
2. Sunday bulletin. 3. Invitations by mem- 
bers to their friends. 4. A very few remarks 
Sunday morning as to the Sunday evening 
features. 

The time of year had little to do with any 
of the items here referred to. Each type of 
service was used under almost all average 
conditions and at almost all periods of the 
year. Seasonal pulls and emphases were 
not the determinative factors in attendance 
upon these services. 


The figures in every case represent actual 
counts of attendance by ushers. I long ago 
discovered the danger of a minister’s 
“wish” being father of his “‘count.” 

“Young People’s Services,” in charge of 
the young people themselves, drew only 
368 average for three services. 

“Men’s Services,’ on the other hand, 
drew an average of 665 for three services, 
these services featuring ‘‘sermons’’ as against 
“debates’”’ and “forums” by young people. 


“Book sermons,” so-called, did not prove 
very impressive in their drawing power, 
one series of four sermons drawing an 
average of only 423. Perhaps the books 
were not well chosen. I record results. 

“Special Preachers,” “Visiting Preachers,” 
and so on, did not draw very well according 


to this survey. Lowest in the scale were 
“Assistant Pastors.’’ Although in the two 
eases here studied an unusually high type 
of sermon was delivered, and the young men 
were personally popular, they drew 516 and 
276 average attendance for three services 
each. 

Next in order were ‘‘Officials.”” Among 
these were a Bishop, a College President, 
and a Denominational Connectional official. 
The average for six services, three of them 
morning and three evening, was 457. 


‘Ministers of other churches” in the same 
city may be more popular with some of one’s 
church members, as we are occasionally 
reminded. They did not prove so in this 
“eount.’”’ On three occasions such preachers, 
including one nationally-known man from 
out of the city who will be mentioned here, 
drew an average attendance of 612. 


“Former Pastors’ drew somewhat better, 
there being an average of 653 for four 
services, three of which, however, were 
morning services. Two of these services 
were on the first Sunday after vacation, 
when attendance is low; but one of the 
others was a Memorial service to a very 
much beloved layman, and the other came 
at a most favorable season of the year. 


“Others,”’ include a distinghuished semi- 
nary President, my special friend, a famous 
evangelist, a Scotch College Professor, and 
a very able cousin of mine. One of these 
preached on Easter Sunday evening, when, 
by every token, conditions were Sagpdanes 
The four of them, in five services, drew an 
average of 698. 

A group of several ‘‘series’’ of services 
conducted by myself, and involving some 
“feature,” produced fair results. An “art 
night’’ series of four services, suggested by 
Dr. Roy L. Smith, drew an average of 676 
at mid-winter. Two “‘series’” of sermons 
leading up to Easter, drew large audiences. 
“Jesus the Hope of the World,’ drew an 
average of 751 for five Sunday nights in 
succession, and a series on “Immortality” 
drew an average of 793 for four nights in 
succession. 

“Topics of the Day,” sermons preached 
at various times, as “‘fillers’’ or because of 
their timeliness, drew an average of 733 for 
four services. Such topics as ““Companion- 
ate Marriage,” “Atheism,” and two others 
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on local prohibition conditions, were dis- 
cussed. In one case, the Chief of Police 
and the Owner-Editor of one of the daily 
newspapers, were on the program. There 
had been a tremendous controversy over 
the local situation regarding bootlegging, 
resulting later in the indictment by a federal 
grand jury of the ‘‘chief,’’ and his ‘‘com- 
missioner.”’ and many other prominent 
people. The editor was the leader in the 
fight on them. To have both “Chief” and 
Editor on the same platform at the height 
of the controversy, discussing the matter, 
should have drawn a “turn-away” crowd. 
But it drew fifty less than a plainly an- 
nounced sermon on “‘Companionate Mar- 
riage.” 

Of five ‘‘questions about the church, 
modern morals,’’ and such, “Is There a 
Real Hell,’ and ‘Is Sin Obsolete?” drew 
703 and 770 respectively, while ‘‘War,”’ 
“Scrapping the Church,” and “Is the World 
Growing Better?’ drew only enough to 
hold the average up to 640. Incidentally 
the last sermon brought, anonymously, from 
some critic, newspaper pictures of beautiful 
society matrons, most of them well known 
in Church circles, disporting themselves in 
‘near to nature’s heart’? costume, for the 
sake of ‘‘charity,’’ and the critic asked me, 
“How dare you suggest that the world is 
growing better, when such things as this are 
going on in our city?” 


The Choir 


A good choir is an invaluable asset in 
promoting a popular service. In the church 
where these data were gathered we had a 
large Chorus Choir of near fifty average 
attendance, with a good solo quartet. 
Having had some concert experience my- 
self, I sought by every possible means to 
build up the ‘‘morale’’ of the choir. The 
group was led by a genius, as Director- 
Organist, and it had as fine a lot of folks in 
it as I ever knew. Still there were condi- 
tions in the background that were very hard 
for the choir to meet. We had three out- 
standing musical services that were ‘‘noth- 
ing but music,” that is, there was no sermon 
“slipped in,’ as ministers sometimes do. 
The average attendance was 809. 


Because of my Southern rearing, and some 
small singing experience, I conceived the 
idea of a series of services on ‘‘The Message 
of the Negro Spirituals.”’ Of this general 
idea I have written elsewhere. Briefly, the 
plan involved the selection of a group of 
several “‘spirituals’’ on a central theme, 
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singing these songs, and offering comments 
on them, as the ‘‘sermon.’’ Two such series 
were used. The first series of three services 
drew an average of 878. The second of 
three services included one night when a 
terrific winter storm raged, and we had only 
384. One other night, however, drew 1125, 
so that the average for the three nights was 
709. A later service of this same sort, held 
shortly before we left this pastorate, drew 
a capacity audience of 1587, and a “turn 
away” crowd of about 500 by count. 


Dramatic Services 


“Dramatic Services” have had tremend- 
ous drawing power, the largest of anything 
I have ever tried. There are two forms 
that those services took. One was the 
“reading” of stories or dramas. The other 
the actual rendition of dramas. 


In the group of dramas “read’’ there 
were four, “The Enemy,” by Channing 
Pollock; ‘‘Lincoln,”’ by John Drinkwater; 
“He Knew Lincoln,” by Ida M. Tarbell; 
and a lantern lecture on the ‘“‘Passion Play.” 
In three of these services the reader was a 
visitor, but in no case well known to the 
audience. In the other case I read the play 
myself. These four services drew an aver- 
age attendance of 987. 

The group of ‘‘plays’” or “dramas” was 
by far the greatest drawing card. Of course 
at first we met a lot of opposition in using 
dramas. We anticipated this. Hence our 
first play was really dramatic, and intensely 
religious, in fact we had four people come 
into Church membership at the close of the 
service. But the uncertainty in people’s 
minds as to what it was we were going to 
do, and the opposition, gave us an attend- 
ance of only 808. 

After our people understood what our 
purpose was, the response was much better. 
There were five dramatic services that drew 
an average attendance of 1362. Two of 
these were at Christmas. The play was the 
same at both Christmases, namely “‘Hager 
Heart.” If it be objected that the “‘season- 
al’’ appeal was responsible for part of this 
attendance, let me counter by stating that 
a short while after Easter we presented 
“The Rock.’”’ Result: One hour before time 
to begin, the church was quite filled, and 
half an hour before time our ushers began 
that utterance that is music to a minister’s 
ears, ‘I’m sorry, but not one other 
seat.’”’ Consequently we repeated ‘‘The 
Rock,” the next Sunday night, and asked 
all who had seen it the Sunday night before 
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please to stay away. We had another 
packed house, of about 1400 people. 


The net result of my experience with 
religious dramas is: six services, including 
the first one, mentioned above, when for 
obvious reasons attendance was smaller, 
drew an average attendance of 1103, and 
the last five drew 1362. 


If anyone be inclined to criticize and say 
- this is not preaching the ‘‘Gospel,”’ I answer 
by asking him to attend one of our dramatic 
services. And if anyone ask what my 
reaction is when so much larger crowds 
attend the dramatic services than attend 
my preaching services, I reply, ‘“The Cause, 
the Cause, that is the thing! Not the man!” 
Besides, I find that from the standpoint of 
personal pride, I come too near bursting, 
even with the reflected glory from the 
dramatic services. Then too, it is some- 
thing to have arranged and presented the 
dramatic services. 
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Services That Are Different 

Answering the question of the topic, let 
me say that people will attend in good 
numbers a Sunday night service that is 
“different.’”? But a service must be really 
religious to be justified. The ‘‘attractions’’ 
chiefly responsible for results here given 
were, not so much “‘visiting ministers,” who 
drew only 535 average attendance in 24 
services; nor ‘‘age group” services, where 
the average was 516 for six services. But, 
in order of their drawing power: ‘“‘topics of 
the day,’ 686 for nine services; ‘‘choir 
services,’ 809 for three services; serious 
sermons on great themes, in “‘series’’ form 
and with seasonal emphasis, 822 for nine 
services; ‘‘readings’” of dramas with a dis- 
tinctly moral or religious note, 987 for four 
services; and finally, religious drama, where 
five services drew an average of 1362. 

Jesus Christ may be ‘“‘lifted up” in numer- 
ous ways. It is for us to discover how most 
effectively to accomplish that end. 


Importance of the Ability to Speak in Public 


Lecture No. 10 
ARTHUR STEVENS PHELPS, D.D. 


Platform Magnetism 


In connection with the memorial to our 
great American president, the Literary 
Digest: “‘To touch Theodore Roosevelt was 
to receive a spark, as from a live battery. 
No one ever came into close contact with 
him, in any of his countless activities, with- 
out feeling the stirring influence of his 
electric personality.’’ There is a baffling 
charm about certain individuals that draws 
us like a magnet. In social circles, they are 
“the life of the company.” In business they 
are fascinating. On the platform, they are 
irresistible. Their example is contagious, 
their conversation bewitching. 

A magnetic temperament gives its posses- 
sor easy superiority. A traveling salesman 
with this gift sells goods to merchants who 
are afterwards astonished that they have 
been charmed into buying what they did 
not want. It constitutes three-quarters of 
the attraction of many taking addresses. 
To the after-dinner speaker, as to the 
auctioneer, it is an indispensable asset. 
Ministers with this magic wand sway 
crowded houses, winning thousands of 
members. Read the reports of their ser- 
mons in the morning paper, and you will 


somtimes exclaim: ‘‘Why, he didn’t say 
anything!” That is it: he said nothing 
magnificently. The speaker with the 
personal magnetism triumphs over ll 
competitors. ‘‘The voice with thes mile 
wins.” A speaker is like the professional 
hypnotist who, with his suggestion, conveys 
also his personality. Emerson believed 
that people read anecdotes of eloquence 
with an interest comparable only to the 
accounts of a famous battle. Such speakers 
are platform miracles. 

This uncanny gift is not easy to define. 
Considering its magic powers, astonishingly 
little has been written about it. Works on 
efficiency, that are now flooding the book- 
stalls, ignore its existence. Psychology has 
not analyzed it. What is this thing? It is 
as independent of the familiar laws of 
human influence as it is superior to them. 
Mental intelligence, physical perfection of 
face and form, exalted social station, may 
one or all be lacking to its fortunate posses- 
sor. The gods have seen fit to breathe upon 
him, that is all. What more need he ask? 
And it is a strange fact that people with 
personal magnetism often lack platform 
magnetism; and persons with platform 
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magnetism often lose all their fascination 
as soon as they leave the platform. 


Asked to name individuals with or with- 
out this gift, we can all do so instantly; 
asked to define it, the tongue halts. But we 
recognize it, and its possessor. When we 
associate with him, he fascinates us. When 
we see him in the distance, we smile with 
pleasure. When we think of him, our 
hearts thrill. If we were jurymen, and he 
on trial, or the lawyer for the defense, it 
would be battling against nature to convict 
him. Many an acquittal of filthy villians, 
incomprehensible to readers outside the court 
room, is to be laid to the weird spell of an 
unprincipled attorney’s magnetism. A re- 
cent juryman: ‘‘Yes, she would have been 
hanged, but she smiled, and we decided on 
a prison sentence.’”’ Some lawyers are so 
dull that they even make the gallows yawn. 
Let platform magnetism defend a Christian 
cause, and victory is beforehand. If it 
joins partnership with the devil, it becomes 
the third party in a love affair. It is the 
chief cause of divorce. Robin Hood, with- 
out it, would have had to beg for a living. 


Platform magnetism makes its possessor 
the ‘“‘vogue.”’ Nathan Sheppard: “An im- 
pression is produced by the speaker quite 
apart from and often in spite of the words 
he utters. It is mesmeric influence, it is 
feeling, reflection, thought reproduced by 
the animal galvanic battery on two legs. 
An influence goes out of the speaker into 
the hearer. Something went out of Bona- 
parte into his soldiers: so his soldiers said. 
Doubtless the great warrior was a great 
animal galvanic battery on two legs, or six 
legs, counting the horse’s.’’ Labor follows 
the lead of the human magneto. The 
mystery that attended Abraham Lincoln’s 
first nomination to the presidency is solved 
largely by the fact that he magnetized his 
acquaintances. If he took his seat in a 
hotel lobby, and began to talk as he always 
did, the room soon filled to the doors and 
windowsills. Lloyd George is a veritable 
magnes-stone. When Bryan, in the face of 
science, denounced evolution, it was found 
necessary to call a convention of America’s 
leading scientists to withstand his influence. 
Charley Chaplin is said to care nothing for 
children, yet they would follow him to the 
world’s edge. It was interesting to accom- 
pany Booker T. Washington into an exclusive 
women’s club and observe how the distance, 
that was held between him and that aristo- 
cratic circle at his first appearance, nar- 
rowed to intimate social contact in the 
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reception that followed the great negro’s 
lecture. When “Billy’’ Sunday is on the 
platform, or Douglas Fairbanks on the 
screen, or Will Rogers is making a speech’ 
as former Mayor of Beverly Hills, you can 
almost hear the ‘‘magnetic tick’’ in the 
breast of the audience. A friend of mine 
said to me that he would go a hundred miles 
to hear Mr. ———— preach; the man was 
not a great preacher; but those possessed 
with the magnetic sense can feel the pull 
when coming within the zone of radio- 
activity of some fulminating personality. 


Has the discovery of the electron some 
secret of personality yet to be divulged? 
I have often wondered whether the magnet- 
ism of physics and the magnetism of psy- 
cholgy may not prove to be the same force. 
Are they identical? Magnetism is a recog- 
nized force in nature, about which science 
as yet knows little; does it exist in the 
human body? Here is an almost unex- 
plored field for investigation. As early as 
November, 1923, Professor George T. Field- 
ing, of the General Electric Company, 
entered upon experiments with electric 
eels, in an attempt to verify his theory that 
the brain is an electric battery, supplying 
voltage energy to mind and motor nerve. 
Chemistry may yet be able to supply the 
body with resuscitative forces that will 
revitalize depleted strength, or prolong life. 
What an opportunity for Sir Oliver Lodge! 

Or, is platform ‘“‘magnetism’’ merely a 
figure of speech illustrating natural force in 
the mental world? The three best known 
authors in this field, Argyle in Reign of Law, 
Butler in the Analogy, and Drummond in 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, three 
standard old-timers, do not refer to it. 
Lowell believed that the poet Dryden was 
the first to use the word in its metaphorical 
sense. The word magnet is from Magnesia, 
a district in Thessaly, where was found a 
metal that ‘looked like silver.” 

What are the sources of platform mag- 
netism? Can it be acquired, in any degree, 
if the speaker be not one of those initially 
endowed at birth? It contains four salient 
elements. First, there is unquestionably 
the physical basis. The great Nazarene 
Teacher was so richly endowed with sus- 
ceptive nerve force, that when a woman 
touched the border of His robe, He turned 
and demanded, ‘‘Who'touched me?” Bodily 
condition is of paramount importance in 
the composition of a magnetic tempera- 
ment. The old theory of a ‘‘magnetic 
fluid’’ was soon abandoned by the investi- 
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gator, on the ground that it would lose to 
its channel; the same difficulty that con- 
fronts the theory that fragrance is the 
giving out of minute particles into the air. 
The fluid theory, however, has recently 
been revived by Baron Von Reichenbach, 
of Austria, who maintains that an effer- 
vescence that he calls od ‘‘streams from the 
fingers of hypersensitive individuals, and 
from crystals and a few other objects.” 
~The famous French dramatist, Maeter- 
linck, also holds this theory, in harmony 
with his study of the physical mysteries of 
spiritualism, declaring that spectral analysis 
has revealed the color of od. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into farther detail here, except 
to add that od has come to us by evolution 
from plants and animals. Certainly the 
dramatist’s Chanticleer and Cyrano de 
Bergerac abound in physical magnetism! 
One may wander far in the field of specu- 
lation, and ask whether the day will come 
when this magnetical fluid will be preserved 
in quart jars, on the shelves of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking—as blood was 
kept during the war—for purposes of trans- 
fusion! A power that “‘can set in motion a 
clock in a sealed glass vessel’’ ought to do 
wonders for an audience that is settled on 
its lees. Persons of unusual magnetizability, 
it is claimed, can actually see this odic 
effluvium in the dark. It is a pity that 
Cotton Mather did not observe and record 
in his Magnalia a study of these waves, 
with their “bluish color on the right side, 
and yellowish red’ on the left,’’ in connec- 
tion with the witches of Salem. 


To return from this speculative divaga- 
tion in the shadowy realm of the occultist, 
platform magnetism, with which we are so 
familiar, draws plainly upon stored physical 
resources. Vitality is contagious. Exuber- 
ance of spirits is accompanied, as everyone 
knows, by electrical phenomena. The hair 
will not lie down, the fingers give out a 
spark, a shock. Whether the aroma of 
personality has an electro-magnetic source, 
that may be transmitted by magnetic 
therapy, we do not yet know. It will be 
rendering a valuable service to humanity 
for science to find out. That health is con- 
tagious, no less than disease, there is no 
doubt, at least so far as physical exhilara- 
tion ean kindle enthusiastic response. The 
brain is a physical organ. As a tool of the 
mind, a good circulation sharpens it by 
physical friction. A ‘‘sanguine’”’ tempera- 
ment is not a mere figure of speech. Take 
deep breaths; remember that yours is a 
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community chest. Dr. I. N. Clark, of Kansas 
City, had a bombshell gesture that acted 
upon his audience like a charge of electricity. 
Health promotes competence in the speaker. 
He that would exercise his gifts must exer- 
cise his body. 


The second ingredient of platform mag- 
netism is humor. One would go far to find 
a winning character without it. He that 
would stir men magnetically must avail 
himself of it. Bertrand Lyon: “Psychologists 
tell us that only ten per cent of an average 
audience will respond to an appeal of pure 
reason, only seventy per cent to an inspira- 
tional appeal, while over ninety per cent 
will respond instantly to humor.’’ Go over 
in your mind the list of magnetical speakers 
you have been thinking of while reading 
this chapter, and try to name one wanting 
in this gift. It is the effervescence of life’s 
cup. Its language is more nearly universal 
even than that of music. We condone the 
cynic, we cultivate the companionship of 
the dyspeptic, if they can laugh with us. 
Through laughter Lincoln won the nation, 
and endured the dark hours of the rebellion. 
The hagiographer says that sorrow is better 
than laughter, ‘‘Because by sorrow of 
countenance the heart is made glad.”’ That 
is, the root is better than the fruit, because 
it produces it. ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday: “God loves 
fun; that’s why He made the monkey, and 
the donkey, and some of you people.”’ This 
was the source of the extraordinary mag- 
netic power of Mark Twain, Robert J. 
Burdette, J. Whitcomb Riley. The wise 
speechwright will not ignore this source of 
power. Many a preacher, though he use it 
but sparingly in the pulpit, has been taught 
by observation that it may be the open door 
to the heart. Never laughter for laughter’s 
sake. 


Cowper: 
“?Tis pitiful to court a grin 
When you would win a soul.”’ 


But laughter for the gospel’s sake. Dr. J. W. 
Brougher, for many years California’s most 
popular pastor: ‘‘Years ago I resolved to 
devote my sense of humor to the uplift of 
humanity. I have had to fight for the 
privilege of doing it.’’ Cheer often dis- 
arms criticism. A merry countenance drieth 
up a backbiting tongue. If as the Arabs say, 
‘All sunshine makes the desert,’ it is also 
true that gloomy clouds make the poisonous 
marsh. An audience are like Indians; they 
ask, as the Rhode Island savages did of Roger 
(Continued on page 1192) 
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Primary Requisites of a Preacher 
PROF. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


A Study From the Answers of Bishops, Editors, Laymen and Preachers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 


3. A Business Man 


The third requisite of the modern minister 
is undoubtedly that he be a good business 
man. 


That seems to be the spirit of the age. It 
naturally finds its way into the church and 
into the demands that business men, who 
really run our churches, make of a minister. 


There are many phrases which these 
seventy-five answers apply to this requisite 
for a minister. They say, We want a good 
administrator, or, We must have an executive. 
Others say, He must be a good advertiser, or, 
He must be able to get money to build a new 
church and have the executive ability to get it 
built when he gets the money. 


This answer reminds me of what Bishop 
Locke says: 


“When a young Wesleyan minister asked 
Adam Clarke concerning studying geology, 
that fine old hero of Theology and Evangel- 
ism replied: ‘A Methodist minister should 
know everything.’ ”’ 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, who lives in 
that great city on wheels, the center not only 
of the automobile industry and the new 
refrigeration development, but also of the 
aviation business, who lives side by side 
with the Walter Chryslers, the Hudsons, 
the Fords, and the Senator Cousins; who 
preceding that area had that other bustling, 
modern Babylon of a city, Chicago, says: 
“Third, He must have some administrative 
gifts. He should not try to run everything 
in the church nor to be the business man- 
ager, but he must know how to handle his 
laymen and to so organize his church that 
the machinery will do the work. The lay- 
men are willing to work and desire to be 
used. It is only a small percentage of 
preachers who really know how to organize 
and get the thing done by others. A really 
good executive and administrator in a 
church is a man who can get others to do 
the real work which he outlines and pro- 
grammes. I say by all means that this is 
the third requisite which churches and 
laymen ask of their preachers. They ask 
that we get them preachers who have the 
executive and administrative qualifications, 
particularly in this area where we have so 


much church building and church financing 
going on at this time. Indeed I believe 
this to be true throughout the church 
world.” 


Dr. Rowsey, of Toledo, says: “‘As a 
third qualification I should say that the 
preacher must have the ability to correlate 
and co-ordinate a modern departmentalized 
church into a single organism. To do this 
he must have executive ability, and admin- 
istrative ability. In the down-town church 
he must also be able to organize and vision- 
ize the sky-scraper church, so that he may 
solve the financial problem and keep his 
church in the front line trenches. Many a 
stragetic corner has been lost forever to the 
church of God because a preacher who found 
himself facing a down-town church problem 
did not have the administrative ability to 
vision, and get the money to build the sky- 
scraper type of church. I have admired 
men like Dr. Christian F. Reisner, and Dr. 
John Thompson, and other men of this type, 
who have not only been able to vision the 
possibility of the sky-scraper church, but 
who have been able, also, to enlist the 
money and ability of others. This requires 
not only the ability of an executive but also 
that of what might reverently be entitled 
the abilities of a Promoter as such men as 
Dr. Reisner and Dr. Thomson have.” 


Dr. Elmer E. Helms, pastor of First 
Church, Los Angeles, who is himself a per- 
fect dynamo, says of this element necessary 
in the make-up of a modern minister: “It 
takes steam to make the engine go. It takes 
much steam to pull the train. Andit’s some 
load the preacher has to pull. There are 
two words—Pull, Push. But the greater 
of these is Push. Vim, Vigor, Victory! The 
preacher who believes in and practices “‘the 
eight-hour law’ had better leave the min- 
istry and join the labor union. He’s 
doomed. Don’t watch the clock. I noticed 
in Mr. Edison’s office that there was only 
one clock—and it wasn’t running. I also 
learned that it hadn’t been running in years. 
Don’t be a ‘Can’t!’ ..Be a ‘Can!’ ” 


Dr. Helms says further in this exposition 
of the third requisite of the modern minister: 
“Be big enough to challenge the Church to 
do big things, knowing that it is always 
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easier to get people to do big things than 
little things. I was recently asked to give a 
lecture at a banquet in a little Community 
Church—the only church in a village of a 
thousand people. There was a debt of two 
thousand dollars on the property and they 
planned to clean up two hundred dollars of 
it by selling two hundred banquet tickets 
at a dollar a ticket. I refused to go on the 
conditions named, but said that if they 
would sell 200 tickets at ten dollars a ticket 
and clean up the whole debt I would come. 
After falling dead a couple of times the 
pastor and the committee decided to under- 
take it. The result was that 242 of us sat 
down to the banquet for which each one of 
us—including myself—paid ten dollars. The 
ladies of the town put on the dinner, and it 
was some dinner. The Mayor, who was a 
Catholic, presided, and everybody had the 
time of his young life, and the result was that 
2,420 clean dollars came in and that paid 
off the debt and also did some very neces- 
sary repairs on the pledge. Folks do big 
things easier than they do little things.” 


Dr. Helms is a good illustration of this 
type of dynamic, administrative, executive, 
promoter type of a preacher. He has built 
and paid for one of the finest million-dollar 
plants in the United States; and has had 
time to go out into the highways and by- 
ways and help his brethren do the same 
thing. He strongly buttresses the third 
qualification of this series, which seems to 
be unanimously elected to this place in the 
list of primary requirements of the modern 
minister. 

Bishop Blake says: “‘Sweat will accomplish 
more than genius. Therefore the preacher 
must be a worker first of all’. 
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It is interesting in this study how charac- 
teristic of the men are the answers that are 
made. For illustration, side by side with 
the answer of Dr. Helms comes this answer 
of Dr. Christian F. Reisner, who puts 
executive ability, administrative qualifica- 
tions, fifth, with especially emphasis on 
work: “‘Consecrated ability to work, and 
then work again, and then work some more. 
Always unselfish. Never with any notion 
of what ‘I’ will get out of it. Hard work, or 
being eternally and always at it, will cer- 
tainly get results.” 

One of the finest answers comes from the 
mid-west, from a layman who asks that his 
name be withheld if any public mention of 
these questionnaires is intended; but who 
stands as one of our most prominent lay- 
men; a man who has had much to do with 
selecting the ministers for his church and 
for other churches for a quarter of a century. 
He says of the qualifications of a minister 
that the business qualification should come 
third: ‘‘He should have a good, sound, practi- 
cal knowledge of what Nehemiah calls: “The 
outward business of the House of God.’ 
In other words, the modern preacher must 
have considerable business sense. Church 
buildings will have to be erected and debts 
handled and finances managed and he 
ought to be able to confer intelligently with 
his laymen on these matters—and, in the 
final moment to execute them like a good 
administrator should.” 

I shall discuss in the next qualification 
the matter of the Religious, Educational 
and Spiritual Qualifications that these 
responses indicate that these leading ad- 
ministrators of the church think the preacher 
should have. 


The Illusion of War 


War I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife; and I forget 

Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 
Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder, yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 


And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 
A dream those little drummers make. 


O, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 

Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe. 

Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

O stop the fife and still the drum, 

And show the monster as she is. 

—Richard Le Gallienne. 

(Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc.) 


EDITORIAL 


The Iron’s Sputter 
E were in a distant village in which, during the years that have lengthened along 
WW since we left, abides a generous portion of our two hearts. When circumstances 
permit, our return is without delay, not that we are interested in that portion of 
our hearts we left behind quite so much as in those two gentle souls in whose hands it was 
entrusted. 

Not long since, the joy such visits bring was ours once again. Tardy spring was in the 
air and although a bit late for mushrooms, we four turned to the hills and woods, as of yore, 
and tramped as we lived and loved, and looked for the sponge-like Morel. 

Some way back from the road where the car was parked atop a gentle rise, we found 
them. There the rain found us. Enough of both mushrooms and rain to satisfy. My grip 
was in a not too distant city, yet far enough to prohibit the change wet garments seem to 
indicate as desirable. No matter how wet a suit may be, given time it will dry. So on the 
morrow I found my suit dry but wilted and wrinkled like the face of an ancient Indian 
chieftain. 

I turned, attired in the wrinkled suit to the store of a clothier I had known in years past, 
where, as he set his goose to heating, I, being of modest nature, sought the protection for 
my incompletely attired figure afforded by a tri-lateral screen of green burlap stretched to 
a frame. Here I sat and meditated. And as I meditated, he whose goose was on the fire 
would come from his counter, and moistening his finger would touch the heating iron, as I 
have seen a little mother do. Again and again he came, touched the iron and departed, 
sometimes commenting on how long it took the iron to heat. But he touched it not to my 
clothes until a staccato sputter answered the searching and moistened finger. The wrinkles 
were soon ironed out and the suit presentable even in the best of society. And as I sat in 
partial seclusion behind the little green screen, and meditated, I wished that by moistening 
our finger some of us pastors might have so certain a proof that the parish iron was hot, for 
lacking proper heat, unseemly parish wrinkles remain, while overheated, the iron sears and 


scorches. : a 


Life’s Wilderness 
\ T mid-day, I was lying by a murmuring little mountain brook, far from the beaten 


paths of men. To my back, for miles and miles extended the blueberry and caribou- 

moss covered barrens of the Notre Dame mountains. Across the little steam, a 
grassy hollow edged by huge, shaggy pines and balsams, which carried up and beyond over 
the top of the mountain crest above us, broken only here and there by splashes of a more 
vivid green, where scatterings of birch had just begun to feel the early touch of northern 
frost. 

The keen-edged hunting knife separated a generous slab of corned beef from the “hunk” 
of it, Bert, the guide, had brought along against that certain hunger one is bound to feel 
around noon, after a morning of hard tramping through the hills. As we sat munching on 
the meager fare, I became dimly conscious of a soft gentle purring. At first I satisfied 
myself that it was a noise in my ears, as yet unused to the awesome silence of extensive 
wilderness. I called the attention of my companion to it. He listened. “‘Ain’t no trains 
near enough to hear even on a still day. No ‘taint no train.” 

And then we discovered it. Far, through a purplish haze, a tiny speck floated slowly 
along, miles and miles away, following some sky-lane of which we wot not. Gradually the 
purrgrew in audibility, though the plane was still miles off over the ridges, and then dimin- 
ished again, todie out entirely as the speck cut in on the far side of the crown of “Old Potash,” 
and was lost to sight. 
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Practically impenetrable, impassible, save along the course of winding, rushing, torrents 


or over the aimlessly meandering trails made by the hoof of moose and caribou or the pad 
of black bear, man is not baffled to find a way. With the growing of wings, man has taken 
“his camera aloft and done from the air that which was impossible from the ground, mapped 


the country and for the first time has seen what a paradise is his. 


And I thought, as I lay for a few moments of noontime rest and watched the rainbow 
beauties flash where the sun, dropping down from overhead, played with them in their 
own crystal-clear stream, that in this maze, this tangled human wilderness, one is never 
quite certain of his bearings or of the lay of the land, either before or behind him, until he 


‘rises above it and placing all trust in the Great Pilot, looks down upon life’s feeble trail he is 


making. Then and hardly before then is one apt to realize how helpless one is in the way, 


~ and how essential the help of Another in the job each one must face, that of piloting through 


life’s wilderness. 


YQ 


Pedigreed And All That 
\ ' 7 E two had noted the signs along the road, on our outbound trip, and loving dogs 


as we do, our return trip found us watching for the same signs. A short stop in the 
thirteen-hundred-mile drive, to squat on the ground and fondle some tiny, clumsy- 
pawed pups invited more and more. 


So when, with our tires singing Home Sweet Home in an unusually rapid tempo, the 
kennel sign flashed by on our left, we brought the car to a stop and backed up to the charm- 
ing drive which led back into the grove, passed the huge bed of brilliant poppies which 
shielded from our view the pleasure we anticipated. 


A lover of dogs doesn’t have to tell another of his love any more than he has to tell the 
dogs themselves, so that shortly the breeder and his amiable wife were seated comfortably 
on the edge of the back porch and the dogs were finding new friends. 


We were a bit disappointed in the pups. While a pup is a pup and because he is a pup, 
if for no other reason, his appeal is strong, these pups had small appeal if any on any ground 
other than their tender age and kid antics. Taking the good points of them all and com- 
bining them, one could have made a fair dog, yet there was not one outstanding pup among 
them. Rounded crown, weak tail, poor facial proportions, weak markings, undesirable 
colorings, insipid eyes, unpromising ears, faulty back-line. In fact, there were few weak 
points understood by dog fanciers not to be found there. There was not a pup of any high 
promise among them. 


Yet they were pups and the fun we found as we played with them quite paid for the stop. 
We found the enjoyment we always know when a pup or two, in high dog-glee, cavorts 
clumsily, barks shrilly and uncertainly, chews with needle-like teeth on hand or trouser-cuff 
and consents to be held for a little moment or two. We found that comfort one finds when 
he locates and talks with another who understands and appreciates, a kindred spirit and 
we turned back to the car and the many miles ahead, not having seen the fine specimen pups 
we anticipated, but having found just plain pups. 


Folks of high degree who boast a family crest and like to “shinny” up their family tree 
pulling all and sundry with them in the frequent climb, have no corner on the ability to 
produce happiness in others. That pastor who kowtows to rank and ignores the file misses 
one of his greatest opportunities to live in full and help others to live. Pedigree is far from 


all. Registry means nought. It is the heart that counts. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


A CODE OF ETHICS 


Prepared for the students of Boston University 
School of Theology. First presented to the senior 
class March 21, 1929. 

Knowing the work of the minister has its 
peculiar responsibilities and temptations, we have 
here stated what we consider the proper ethical 
standards of our calling, in the faith that such a 
statement will be a guide in our profession. 

In the ethical relationships of life we take Christ 
as the supreme example. 

We will strive to show in word and act the 
sacredness of personality. 

We will be loyal to the church of our choice in 
so far as it is loyal to the Kingdom of God. 

In the conduct of our office we will be fair to 
our predecessors and our successors. 

Our time, a sacred trust, we dedicate to the care 
of humanity, especially those sick of mind and 
heart. 

We will study the signs of the time, but remain 
true to the best in the past. 

In our pastoral calling we will be sensitive to 
both spiritual and material need. 

In public utterance we will give credit where 
credit is due. 

In parish work we will be neither partisan nor 
take offense at opposition but strive to have the 
mind of Christ Jesus. 

In confidences we will be trustworthy. 

We will not proselyte. 

We consider it unethical to make overtures to, 
or to receive considerations from, a church whose 
pastor has not yet resigned. 

In business we will not be slothful. 

We will avoid debt and be honest. 


Our means, over which we are but stewards, we 
~ will husband and share discreetly. 


In the conduct of our personal life we will act 
so as never to bring reproach on our calling. 


We will keep ourselves physically fit. 


In matters that make for righteousness we will 
cooperate heartily with our brother pastors, and 
further all agencies devoted to the progress of the 
Kingdom. 

Finally: In the Christian Ministry, we consider 
ourselves not to have attained perfection, but to 
be pressing on toward the goal of our high calling 
in Christ Jesus. 


THE YIELDING OF AARON 


The story of the golden calf is a familiar one. 
Moses was holding a meeting with God—a habit 
that began with the burning bush. His absence 
was prolonged. The people grew restless. They 
felt that the cure lay in worship, but why not 
worship with a little novelty in it? Why not get 
out of the rut? 

So they brought their jewelry to Aaron and 
besought him to make them a golden god. The 
idea of an unseen God was too difficult for them. 
Too, a golden god would be much easier to get on 


It would lay down no laws and make no 
Too, golden gods were the 
They asked him to 


with. 
ethical requirements. 
style among their neighbors. 
make them such a god. 


Then Aaron made the mistake of his life. Asa 
spiritual leader he should have been listening to 
see what God would say. But he turned his ear 
toward the congregation, instead, and listened to 
see what the leading members would say. His busi- 
ness was to lead the congregation up to the foot 
of God’s throne. But he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to attempt to reduce God to the level 
of human weakness and ignorance. 


One of the supreme temptations of every 
religious leader is to seek public approval by the 
adaptation of the principles and standards of 
religion to public tastes, ideals, and desires. A 
thousand voices are raised on every side to urge 
him on in his error. 

The path of salvation is still'a straight and 
narrow way. All that we can do or say will not 
chanze that fact. When we widen it, plant prim- 
roses in it, and take the stones out of it, we no 
longer have a path of salvation. Then real fol- 
lowers of God no longer care to walk in it. They 
like the challenge of the harder road. 

We cannot adapt God to the world. Whoever 
tries it fails, just as Aaron did, We cannot change 
truth, nor make over religion, nor revise the 
divine law. The God Isaiah saw in the temple 
was high and lifted up. The fact that Isaiah did 
not wait for the Lord to come down to his level, 
but began the long climb up to God’s level is what 
made the prophet great.—Clarence E. Flynn. 
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Accept the Bible statements as to the spiritual 
things of the invisible world, do not try to im- 
prove them. 


It will sweeten criticism to remember that the 
Lord will eventually perfect all the concerns of 
His disciples. 


Perfection in love is the conclusion of the whole 
matter of salvation. 


For love is the final and conclusive greatness of 
the spirit, the last touch in saving us. 


Much of the most useful work, and many of the 
most useful men the world has known, has been 
linked with physical weakness. 


-\ A man whose conscience is dead is nothing more 
than a shroud, tolerated for a time among living 
men. : 

Humility has not been in fashion for many a 
year; let’s develop a case and start a new disease. 


Those who try to turn night into day make 
about as much success of their lives as an apple 
tree would trying to bring forth fruit in the winter 
season. 


Methods of Church Work 


Parish Plans 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


The Rev. John Bunyan Smith, D.D., pastor of 
First Baptist Church, San Diego, says: “White 
Temple is taking another long step in advance 
conducting this year a complete Vacation Bible 
School. It is a school for our boys and girls during 
one month in which special teaching is given each 
week day in the Bible. This year we will conduct 
our own school covering the three divisions— 
Primary, Junior, and Intermediate. This is a 
great task. We attempt it for our Lord and our 
youth. 


“Many leaders declare our Sunday Schools are 
inefficient because of the method of approach and 
scanty time for teaching God’s Word. The Vaca- 
tion School comes in just there to supplement and 
strengthen our Sunday program. The Vacation 
School can accomplish more in direct teaching of 
God’s truth than can be gained by a whole year in 
Sunday School using thirty-minute teaching 
periods. Parents are you satisfied with the 
knowledge your child has of God’s Word? Will 
you not cooperate with your church teachers in 
this Vacation School? Your part will be to get 
your boys and girls here. Give them this chance 
for additional Bible knowledge. 


“Jesus said: ‘Feed my lambs!’ Too many par- 
ents are starving their children spiritually. A 
shepherd who had a fine flock was asked what 
made his sheep so beautiful. His answer was, 
‘I take care of the lambs.’ It is necessary at times 
to eliminate adults from our church fellowship, 
but no church has ever found it necessary to 
exclude a child. - Are we feeding the lambs in our 
fold? What kind of sheep are we offering the Good 
Shepherd? What have we done with the child 
which God entrusted to us? ‘What have they seen 
in thy house?’ Let us supplement the home 
training with a fine Vacation Bible School.” 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Prelude, ‘From Third Sonata”—Guilmont. 

Anthem, ‘‘Come Unto Me”—Goudon-Shelley. 

Duet, “Come Unto Me” 

Program by the Children. 

Flag Drill—Primary Department. 

Imitation Song—Beginners’ Department. 

Drill, Eight Children—Primary Department. 

Evening Prayer by the Pastor, followed by Lord’s 
Prayer led by the Beginners’ Department. 

Song, “We Plow the Field and Scatter” 
Claudius—Junior Department. 

Dramatization, “Cruse of Oil’’—Primary Depart- 
ment. 

Song, “I’ll Be a Sunbeam’’—Excell—Primary 
Department. ; 

Dramatization, ‘‘Moses in the Bullrushes’’—Be- 
ginners’ Department. 


M. 


Dedication Services 


What the Readers Say 


Parable of the Good Samaritan—Fourth Grade. 
Postlude, ‘“‘Avonley March’’—Frost. 

—The Rev. H. Lester Smith, Pastor M. E. 
Church, Great Falls, Montana. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL PICNIC 


Pastors are utilizing all opportunities available 
for drawing into close union all departments of 
the church organization, and the Sunday School 
Picnic is receiving more attention than in the days 
gone by, when all that was necessary was plenty 
of food and refreshments and a way to get to the 
designated place. 

A pastor from a progressive Pennsylvania 
church secured the cooperation of his committee 
on the Sunday School Picnic in conducting a 
“baking contest” as a part of the program. All the 
girls and women were invited to enter the contest 
by bringing samples of various baked foods. A 
store in the community presented winners with 
pyrex baking dishes. Five men acted as judges. 

The children of another community, who were 
attending the Daily Vacation Bible School, were 
encouraged to bring specimens of work one week 
in advance of the Sunday School Picnic date, and 
an exhibit of the work was arranged. The Sunday 
School teachers acted as judges, and the winners 
were presented with out-door games, suited to 
their ages. 

The activities and program should be varied 
and all organizations given a specific part in the 
day’s plans. 


EXCHANGING PULPITS 


In some communities the custom of exchanging 
pulpits is becoming usual during summer months. 
Congregations are interested in knowing sometime 
in advance who will preach to them, and also, 
where their pastors are to preach. 

Print the schedule in the weekly bulletin until 
the season is over. Some members may not see 
the first or second printing. 


ANNOUNCING A CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS 
FOR A NEW BUILDING 


Time Yourself! 
You can read this in sixty seconds! 


(The announcement had a cut of a watch) 
Dear Member of Second Church: 

We don’t like to waste time. Here are the facts 
concerning the new Sunday School Annex and 
Recreation Hall in a nutshell: 


Fact No. 1—The need is imperative. 1,022-members 
in our church, with no lecture hall and banquet 
room. 

300 teen-age boys with no gymnasium. 
300 young people with no social quarters for 
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young people’s meetings and social gatherings. 
400 men with no brotherhood quarters. 
890 boys and girls in a Sunday School room that 
holds comfortably only about 600. The Sunday 
School alone justifies the erection of the new 
building. ; 

Fact No. 2—The cost will be $30,000.00. Not more. 
This is an outside figure. We will not go 
beyond it. The Parish Meeting of April 14th 
voted unanimously to build. We are ready. 


Fact No. 3—We cannot begin building until the 
entire amount, $30,000.00, 7s pledged. We must 
build now in order to use the building in the Fall. 
To wait until Fall to raise this money means a 
postponement of the buildixg until the Spring 
of 1980. Remember: the Parish Meeting voted 
that no spade can be turned until the entire 
amount is raised. 

Fact No. 4—We are going to do it. Your Finance 
Committee has already secured half of the 
amount, $15,000.00, in pledges. We as a con- 
gregation need to raise $15,000.00, the balance, 
at once. 

Fact No. 5—We are going to do it next Sunday, 
May 28rd, 10:30 a.m. This will be our “Church 
Expansion Service.’ The sermon, ‘The Habit 
of Victory,’ will deal with this great forward 


movement. At the conclusion of the service 
ushers will supply pledge cards for you. You 
will be asked to pledge at this service. Come 


prepared. Make a special effort to be present 
at this service so as to help our “Calliag Com- 
mittee.” The ‘Calling Committee’ will call 
upon you if you are unable to attend this 
service. However, you can save them much 
labor by being present. 


Fact No. 6—This letter is to ask you to decide wpon 
the amount of your pledge now. Think it over 
carefully and prayerfully this week. The 
sacrificial element will be involved in thispl edge. 
We will all feel this because we perhaps will 
need to deny ourselves a little to do it. Small 
pledges will not build the Annex. Let us be 
liberal. Those of us of larger possessions will 
give more largely than the less prosperous. 
This is as it should be. Let each one do his 
loyal best. 

Fact No. 7— You will have one year to pay your 
pledge in. Until April, 1930. You may pay 
your pledge in full, quarterly, monthly or weekly. 
Envelopes will be supplied as you desire them. 
We are not doing this for ourselves, or par- 
ticularly for our young people, or our church. 
We are doing it for the Kingdom of God, and 
that demands our best. 

Nothing more need be added. As your pastor 
and knowing the loyalty of our people, I am 
confident that next Sunday will be ‘Victory 
Sunday” for Second Church. 

With a prayer for you and the success of this 
great work, I am, 
Your brother in Christ, 
J. Lowry Fendrick, Jr. 

Have You Read It All? Good! Think About It! 

Pray About It! Then Act Next Sabbath. 
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SUMMER CAMP 

Summer camps are a necessity in congested 
areas, and members of churches look to the 
churches to assume leadership in this work. 
Information on conducting summer camps may be 
secured from other pastors, leaders of private 
camps, Y.M.C.A. headquarters, or The Hxpositor 
will print a request for information for you. 

Christian men and women, to act as leaders, is 
the most important part of planning for summer 
camps. 


A GOAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 

We spent a great deal of time on both of these 
things and they are already working out splendidly. 
I tried out the idea of the monthly topics on my 
teachers at one of our conferences and it was such 
a success that this is one of the results, and another 
is a teacher training class for future teachers with 
a two-year course which has been started.—Rev. 
Robert J. Black, Minister of Education, Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 


Ideals and Ideas 

Two items of real interest to Sunday School 
workers are being used by the Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian Church School of Richmond, Va., 
and may be used by any church regardless of its 
size. 

The first is a set of ideals which was prepared 
by a committee, printed on good bond paper in 
an attractive manner, and later explained to the 
teachers and workers at their general monthly 
conference, after which a copy was given to each 
person present. It is hoped that theze ideals will 
do two things: (1) increase the richness of the indi- 
vidual life, (2) make that life a greater power in 
serving, with others, in the Master’s kingdom. The 
following is the set of ideals as given to each 
worker. 

In order to make our school a more effective 
instrument for the advancement of the cause of 
Jesus Christ, the Religious Education Committee 
would set before the Teachers and Workers of our 
School the following ideals: 


Ideals for Teachers and Workers in Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church School 
I. Growth in Knowledge, Consecration and Power 

by adequate preparation for the work of my 

particular task, using such means as daily 

Bible study and prayer, study in my own 

field, reading books, magazines and special 

articles, which will make me a more effective 

servant of the Master. 

II. Acceptance and faithful performance of all 
duties: 

1. Present every Sunday five minutes before 
the opening hour; 

2. Notification of the proper person before 
Sunday, if obliged to be absent on that day; 

3. Knowing, and keeping in vital contact with 
my pupils, by personal vi itation and con- 
ferences, and by being a true friend and 
counselor. 

4. Attendance at all workers’ conferences and 
meetings. 
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III. Cooperation with the other workers for the 
greatest good of the kingdom of Christ, even 
being willing’to be transferred to another 
class or department, or to be relieved of my 
work entirely, when in the judgment of the 
Committee this will be for the increased 
effectiveness of the entire work of the Church. 

IV. Receiving suggestions in a Christ-like spirit 
and attempting to profit by them as much 
as possible. 

V. Striving to make my work meet the standard 
of “What Christ expects of me.” 

As a Teacher or Worker in Grace Covenant 
Presbyterian Church School, I realize the need for 
ideals and standards in connection with the work 
that is being attempted and will therefore do all in 
my power to realize these ideals in my life and 
work. 

The second item of interest is a set of ten ideas, 
which are in the form of monthly topics for dis- 
cussion at a Teachers’ and Workers’ Conference. 
The idea is to make these conferences, which are 
held bi-monthly at the supper hour, as profitable 
to the teaching force as possible. The plan is to 
present a topic a month, with the exception of 
July and August. This topic will be presented on 
the first Wednesday evening of each month at the 
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general conference of teachers and workers of the 
school. This presentation, by some person who 
has made a careful study of the subject, will be 
followed by an open discussion on the topie as it 
applies to the entire work of the entire school. 
Then on the third Wednesday evening, at the 
departmental conference, this subject will be 
briefly reviewed and discussed by each depart- 
ment as it pertains to its individual needs. The 
following are the monthly topics. 

January—‘‘The Need of Trained Leadership.’’ 

February—‘‘The Making of The Lesson Plan.” 

March—‘“‘Evangelism Through Religious Hdu- 
cation.” 

April—“‘The Vacation Church School.” 

May—‘“The Place of The Child in Religious 
Edueation.” 

June—‘‘The Value of Expression in The Church 
School Program.” 

September—‘‘Educational Aims and Objectives 
for the Church School Program.” 

October—“Types and Methods of Teaching.” 

November—‘‘The Place of Fine Arts in Religious 
Education.” 

December—“The Significance of Christmas to 
the Chri:tian Teacher and Leader.” 


Matins and Vesper Services 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Rey. S. A. Stulce, pastor of Immanual Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, writes cordially, 

“This order of service was used in the dedication 
of two beautiful windows presented to the church 
’ by two of our faithful members. 

“One was the scene of Mary and Jesus at the 
tomb on the first Easter morn. 

“The other was Jesus and the woman of Sa- 
maria at the well, which accounts for the two 
verses of scripture chosen in the service of dedi- 
cation.” 

Order of Service 


Organ Prelude—En Woegan “Jesus Christ is 
Risen Today.” 

Call to Worship—‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Seripture Lesson—John 20:1-18. 

Hymn No. 137. 

Prayer—Response, ‘‘Lord We Beseech Thee.” 

Announcements. 

Offertory —“The Day of Resurrection.” — 

Anthem—‘‘Hail Thou Happy Morn.” 

Presentation of Windows. 


Mrs. K. Buck, in memory of her sister, Jennie 
Doering. 

Deacon John Reid, in memory of his wife, Hllen 
Lynas Reid. 


Acceptance and Response—P. W. Johnson. 
Anthem—‘‘Hallelujah, Jesus Lives, 


Dedication of Windows 


Pastor—‘Thy name, O Lord, endureth for ever; 
and Thy memorial, O Lord throughout all 
generations.” 

Response—To Thee we dedicate these windows. 

Pastor—‘I love the Lord, because He hath heard 
my voice and my supplication.” 

Response—To thee we dedicate these windows. 

Pastor—‘‘Come, see a man, which told me all 
things that ever I did; is not this the Christ?” 

Response—To this Christ we dedicate these win- 
dows. 

Pastor—‘‘He is not here; for He is risen as He said. 
Come see the place where the Lord lay.” 

Response—To this risen Christ, we dedicate these 
windows. 

All—To the memory of Ellen Lynas Reid and 
Jennie Doering we dedicate these windows. 


Dedicatory Prayer by the Pastor. 
Gloria Patria—Choir. 
Sermon—The Living Christ. 


Invitation to all who desire to confess Christ and 
unite with the church. 


Hymn No. 499. 

Prayer and Benediction. 
Silent Prayer. 

Postlude. 
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HOME DEDICATION SERVICE 


. Presentation of the house for dedication. 

. Master of Ceremonies. 

. Song—“‘Blest Be the Tie.” 

. Prayer—For the Deacons of First Baptist 

Church. 

5. The Scriptures—Deut. 6:4-9. 

“The beauty,of the,home is order, 
The blessing of the home is contentment, 
The glory of the home is hospitality, 
The crown of the home is godliness.” 

—Patterson. 


6. Vocal Solo—‘‘Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
7. The Home Relationships— 
to the State. 
to the School. 
to the Church. 
8. Reading—‘It Takes a Heap O’ Livin’ to Make 
a House a Home”—Guest. 
9. Ceremony of ‘“‘Lighting the Fires.” 
“These stones are not a hearth, until they know 
The red and kindly miracle of flame. 
For this house is not home until love makes it so. 
I light the fire of loyalty, 
Loyalty to God, to home, and to fellow men. 
The lintel low enough to keep out pomp and pride; 
The threshold high enough to turn deceit aside; 
The door band strong enough from robbers to 
defend, 
The doors will open at a touch to welcome every 
friend. 
I light the fire of hospitality and friendship.” 


—Van Dyke. 


BwnNre 


10. ““Home Sweet Home.”’ 
11. Dedicatory Prayer. 
“Bless the four corners of this house, 
And be the lintel blest; 
And bless the hearth and bless the board 
And bless each place of rest; 
And bless the door that opens wide 
To stranger as to kin; 
And bless each crystal window pane 
That lets the starlight in; 
And bless the roof tree overhead 
And every sturdy wall. 
The peace of man, the peace of God, 
The peace of love on all.” 
—Quiterman. 


The Home Dedication Idea 

The Home Dedication idea was first suggested 
to me by Mrs. Penny Ardis Mills in July, 1919. 
She asked if Mrs. Dodd and I would come to din- 
ner in her new home on Wilkinson Street, Shreve- 
port, and also dedicate it. 

This was the first time I had ever been asked to 
dedicate a home. I had dedicated many church 
houses and other public buildings, but never a 
home before. So, I asked her to wait for a promise 
on that until I could see what the Scriptures say 
about it. I always feel easier in conducting any 
sort of religious service if I know there is definite 
Scripture authority back of it. 
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“Search the Scriptures,” I did, but not long until 
Deuteronomy 20:5 came into the picture. There 
it was, not only permission to dedicate the home 
but a command to do it. And what is more, a 
command to me, as an officer of the church, to tell 
all the people who had built new houses to dedica'te 
them. 


So, we dedicated that lovely home, the first 
service of the kind, so far as I know, ever to be 
held. The ceremony then was very simple, con- 
sisting only of Scripture reading and prayer. 

Following this experience I preached a sermon 
on the subject to my own congregation, using 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9. This Scripture indicates that 
the home should be dedicated. 


1. To Religious Education. 

2. To Religious Discipline. 

3. To Religious Conversation. 
4. To Religious Hospitality. 
5. To Religious Worship. 


Since then I have conducted many services of 
dedication for our people and for others while 
filling engagements in widely distributed fields. 
This sermon has been repeated in many places, 
including Assemblies, Conventions, and Bible 
Conferences from Boston to Los Angeles and from 
Portland, Oregon, to Jacksonville, Florida. Other 
pastors and laymen, and teachers, have taken up 
the work and it is becoming quite a wide-spread 
custom to dedicate new homes. 

This program herein is presented, not simply 
for the sake of our own service of dedication, but 
in the earnest hope that it may be a suggestion to 
other pastors and people, and that it will promote, 
still more widely, the Home Dedication idea. 

There can be no doubt as to the vital importance 
of such service. The Christian home is the founda- 
tion of all that is dear to our hearts. And to set 
aside the house, in solemn dedicatory service, in 
which the home is to be made, is to build battle- 
ments of protection around it and to forever 
afterward give a peculiar sanctity to the place. 


The battlements according to Deuteronomy 22:8 
must be on all sides. They may be: 

1. On the East—the battlement of love. 

2. On the North—the battlement of faith. 

3. On the West—the battlement of prayer. 

4. On the South—the battlement of Bible Read- 

ing.—Rev. M. E. Dodd, Pastor of First 

Baptist Church, Shreveport, La. 


DEDICATION SERVICE OF ELECTRIC CROSS 
Many of our churches are using frequently and 

effectively the lighted cross. The following service 

was used here to a great advantage and with no 

little impressiveness just a few weeks ago. 

Program 

Organ Prelude—Selected. 

Hymn—‘‘Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone?” 

Invocation. 

Anthem—‘“‘Send Out Thy Light.” 
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Responsive Reading — 
Minister: ‘“But far be it from me to glory, save 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
which the world has been crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.” 


Congregation: ‘““Then said Jesus unto His disciples, 
if any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” 


Minister: ““Whosoever doth not bear his own cross 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple.” 


Congregation: ‘And when they had led Him away, 
they laid upon one Simon of Cyrene, coming 
from the country, and laid on him the cross, to 
bear it after Jesus.” 


Minister: “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the Gospel: not in wisdom of words, 
lest the Cross of Christ should be made void. 
For the word of the Cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us who are being saved it 
is the power of God. 


Congregation: “Therefore let us also, seeing that 
we are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the author and perfector of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
hath sat down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” 


Prayer—Closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 


Choral Response. 
Anthem: “In the Cross of Christ I Glory.’ 


Dedication of the Cross 

Minister—That we as a people may always be 
reminded that Christ was crucified for us— 

Congregation: We dedicate this Lighted Cross. 
(Here the Cross is unveiled and the light turned 

on.) 

Minister—That the light of the Cross may send 
its shining rays throughout the entire world, 
symbolizing the power of Christ to dispel all 
ignorance and sin. 

Congregation—We dedicate this Lighted Cross. 


Minister—That we may reverently honor and 
gratefully remember the blessings which the 
Cross of Christ has brought to the world; and 
that we may continue to live in the light of its 
eternal glory. 


Congregation—We here dedicate ourselves in the 
light of the Cross. 


Hymn—‘When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ 

Address by the Pastor—“The Glory of the Cross.’’ 

Hymn: “Take Up Thy Cross.” 

Benediction. 

Postlude—‘Never Further Than Thy Cross.” 
—Rev. Lewis Keast. 
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A PATRIOTIC SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 
HEROES OF THE FAITH 


A year ago, as you will find in your Expositor 
for July, 1928, page 1115, we emphasized Patriot- 
ism in regard to the nation, not forgetting the 
larger patriotism involved in the spirit of inter- 
national good-will. With these programs still in 
mind may we not extend the thought of national 
patriotism to the heroic dead of the Christian 
Church? The pioneers of freedom and the pro- 
moters of peace must be honored together. It is 
not unlikely that some of our pastors will take 
each Sunday evening in July to speak of some 
great Hero of the Faith. A bit of biography often 
makes patriotism real. 

In the statement of a great Church, we believe 
that great advances are being made toward World 
Peace: “Millions of our fellowmen have died 
heroically in a War to end War. What they under- 
took must be finished by methods of peace. War 
is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of 
mankind. Its futility is beyond question. Its 
continuance is the suicide of civilization. We are 
determined to outlaw the whole war system... 
Selfish nationalism, economic imperialism, and 
militarism must cease . . . The rights of the small- 
est nation must be held as sacred as those of the 
strongest. We hold the cause of peace dearer 
than party allegiance and we shall tolerate no 
dilatory or evasive attitudes on the part of those 
who represent us.” 


God in His wise providence set down America 
in the midst of the seas. She stands as it were 
midway between the Orient and the Occident. 
Her heart is the home of freedom and when the 
time came for her to champion the liberty of the 
world she took her place in the wide open breach, 
not counting the cost! 


It is now time for America, with equal force 
and energy, to give herself for the moral and 
spiritual redemption of the world; and if to this 
great task we set our hearts as we have in former 
years in the great battles for freedom, we may 
rightly anticipate the coming of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ in the not distant future. Our 
patriotic service might well be made an enlistment 
service for the King of Kings. Take as your 
motto: “Your King and Your Country Needs 
You!” 

The history of my country reminds me of our 
faithful dead—the heroes of other years. Their 
memory is a challenge to be great—great in living 
—great in dying—great in service—great in 
sacrifice! But alongside of those who have died 
for their country I would like to place the Heroes 
of the Faith. I came across this great passage the 
other day from a sermon preached a hundred 
years ago at Cambridge, England, by Julius Hare: 

“By faith Paul called the nations to the knowl- 
edge of Christ and stood before Felix, Festus and 
Agrippa... . By faith Polycarp, when above ninety 
years old, being commanded to revile Christ, 
replied, ‘eighty and six years have I served Him, 
and He has done me no wrong. How can I blas- 
pheme my King who has saved me?’ . . . By faith 
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Chrysostom, an aged alien in a remote savage 
land, assailed by all manner of sufferings, exhorted 
and comforted his Church at Constantinople. .. . 
By faith Wycliffe, the morning star of the Refor- 
mation, rose out of the darkness and heralded the 
coming daylight... . By faith Luther proclaimed 
his Theses against the doctrine of Indulgence... . 
By faith Clarkson and Wilberforce overthrew the 
slave trade. And what shall I more say? For 
time would fail me to tell of Ignatius, and Justin, 
and Tertullian, and Augustine, and Bede, and 
Anselm, and Hus, and Melanchthon, and Calvin, 
and Bunyan, and Penn, and Baxter, and Wesley, 
and Xavier, and Howard, and Henry Martyn, 
who by faith subdued kingdoms for Christ, wrought 
righteousness, obtained the fulfillment of the 
promises, stopped the mouths of blasphemers 
and filled them with hymns of praise, quenched 
the violence of hatred, melting it with love, out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valient in 
the fight against Satan, and turned armies of 
aliens to bow before the name of the living God!” 


It is in the task touching the Kingdom of God 
that patriotism finds its finest fulfillment. In the 
souls of God’s heroes burns the everlasting fire 
and from their countenance shines that light 
which never shone on land or sea. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to the unfinished task, and, 
please God, we shall not lay down our sword of 
the Spirit until the kingdoms of this world become 
the Kingdoms of our Lord! 

Material for this service is abundant. Sing the 
great hymns of the Church “‘Faith of Our Fathers” 
and “Thy Kingdom is Coming.” Our national 
hymn and other patriotic songs. Study the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews and read the bio- 
graphies of the great leaders of the Church.— 
Rev. Lewis Keast. 


A VOCATION VESPER SERVICE 


Not the least among the new adventures of the 
Church is seen in the help she affords youth in the 
choice of a vocation. Vacation time is a good time 
to think about what our life’s vocation is going 


to be. We now begin to lay plans for the forth- 
coming school year. Our church schools and 
colleges have scattered abundant literature 


throughout the land, lauding their several courses, 
and every curriculum is worthy of the most care- 
ful thought and consideration. 


There may be some reason for asking, which 
college? but it is hardly necessary to ask, why go 
to college? Every vocation worthy the name 
demands certain educational requirements today. 
Mr. Hoover, President of the United States, said 
some time ago: “All things we hope for in the 
future must take their root in our educational 
institutions.” And every thinking man knows 
that if the nation is to maintain its high moral 
standards; if public opinion is to be strengthened; 
if the Christian churches of the land are to share 
in the best leadership; if, as individuals, we are to 
receive a fair measure of success, we shall find it 
necessary to get the best our colleges and univer- 
sities can give us. 
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Upon the question concerning which college we 
shall attend we shall need not a little guidance. 
A Voeation Service will help parents to make 
the right choices for their children. Many parents 
are of the opinion that their alma mater is the only 
college for their children. Now, no one would 
wilfully disregard the high opinions of anyone 
concerning the college of their youth; but this is a 
day of specialization. Some colleges specialize 
and excel in Art, and others in Engineering. If 
one is going to choose Journalism, or the Ministry 
of the Christian Church as his life work, it would 
be expected that he would choose the college offer- 
ing the best course in these particular vocations, 
and not necessarily the school his parents at- 
tended. 

It will be seen, therefore, that we must deter- 
mine what we are going to be, and what we are 
going to do, as a life’s work, before we can quite 
determine which college we shall attend. Every 
preacher is more or less conversant with the 
various professions of life and this field of voca- 
tional guidance is but one of the many avenues of 
Christian service. It is not to be supposed that 
everybody is adapted to the Christian ministry. 
While the service should have as its prime motive 
the leading of young men and women into Christian 
service, it should be noted that it is equally essen- 
tial that we send out Christian young men and 
women in all the vocations of life. We are not here 
to build up an iastitution, or to sustain a profes- 
sion only, we are here to briig in the Kingdom of 
God! 

The word “vocation” originally had a very high 
and lofty meaning, but like many others of the 
same family it has lost much of its divine quality. 
Paul uses this word in his letter to the Ephesians 
when beseeching the folks to walk “‘worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called.”” They were 
“‘called’”’ unto salvation. Now the word is used 
almost exclusively to designate a worldly profes- 
sion. In presenting this service we are bringing 
the word back to its original meaning. 

In the preparation of this service we begin with 
many advantages. There is abundant material 
which can be obtained from the Press of the 
different denominations. Everybody should read: 

“The Divine Vocation in Human Life.” 

“The Call to Prophetic Service.” 

‘What Shall I Do With My Lfe?” 

One of the things to keep in mind is the class of 
people for whom this service is prepared—Inter- 
mediates, Seniors and Young People especially. 
It will be advisable, therefore, to enlist the Sunday 
School, the Young People’s Guild, or the Christian 
Endeavor Society in this service and make a direct 
Vocational Challenge. First, then, are we pastors 
enabling our young people to choose for their life 
work that for which they are best adapted? Do 
we place before them the Ministry, the Missionary 
World Service, the great challenge of the Church? 

As a leader to this service it is well to take a 
correlated topic at the morning worship. It would 
greatly help the Vesper Vocation Service if the 
pastor should preach in the morning from one of 
the following texts or some kindred subject: ‘‘The 
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Dignity of Service,” Luke 22:27; “The Divine 
Nall,” Isaiah 6:8;.or ‘““God’s Workmen,” 2 Tim. 
15. 

- Here we set down a suggested order for a Vesper 

Tocational Service: 

~rgan Prelude. 

)pening Prayer: O God, our Heavenly Father, 
help us to make right choices in the matter of 
our life’s work; and then may we feel the im- 
perativeness of our task so that we may say 
with our Lord: I must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work. 

(All hymns chosen from Gospel Hymns.) 
dymn: ‘Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
Scripture Reading. 

Vocation Day—lIts Meaning. 

‘Anthem—Choir. 

“nvocation—Solo—Selected. 

Dffertory—Prayer. 

'dymn: ‘“‘To the Work.” 

‘Addresses: 

“What Shall I Do With My Life?’ 

“My Life’s Work.” 

“The Challenge of The Church.” 

‘Prayer if Consecration. 

‘Hymn: “Work For the Night Is Coming.” 

!Benediction. 

- In this program it is possible for each church to 

‘make the necessary changes to suit local condi- 

‘tions. Both parents and young people are to be 
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kept in mind if the service is to produce the best 
results. Parents must be made to feel their 
responsibility and youth the imperativeness of 
making life’s choices.—Rev. Lewis Keast. 


- SHADOWS 


In my work I have found a series of sermons on 
“Shadows”? to be very interesting and helpful. 
These subjects happily invite a broad, humanistic 
survey of life and reach to the depths of the soul. 
One is led through the enchanted halls of indi- 
vidual experiences and in tears and laughter feels 
anew the mighty impulses of the past and is 
brought closer to God and his fellowman.—Rev. 
Homer W. Haislip, Pastor First Christian Church, 
Sigourney, Iowa. 


Shadows in History. 
Shadows in Childhood. 
Shadows in Youth. 
Shadows in Old Age. 
Shadows in Disguise. 
Shadows That Beckon. 
Shadows That Transform. 
Shadows That Pass. 
Shadows That Linger. 
Shadows That Endure. 
Shadows That Divide. 
Shadows That Unite. 
Shadows In a Mother’s Heart. 
Shadows of the Cross. 


Music for Choir and Organ for July 


Anthems 
O Lord, Our Governor—Gadsby. 
Come Unto Me, Ye Weary—Redman. 
Light at Eventide— Nevin. 
Lovely Appear—Gounod. 
_ The Day Is Ended—Andrews. 
' Grieve Not the Holy Spirit of God—Stainer. 
~ The King In His Beauty— Nevin. 
Praise the Lord, O My Soul—Wood. 


Prelude 


Love Song— Nevins. 

Evensong—J ohnston. 

Andante Maestoso—Groton. 

Cradle Song—Lacey. 

Largo (New World Symphony)—Dvorak. 
Andante in G—Batiste. 

The Miniature Suite—Rogers. 

Toccatina (The Miniature Suite) —Rogers. 


Postlude 
Trumpet Voluntary—Purcell. 
Marche de Fete—Barrell. 
Processional—Grimm. 
Postlude—Lemmens. 
Fanfare Triumphale—Armsirong. 
March—Biancheri. 
Postlude in F— Heyser. 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor—Bach. 
Offertory 
Tranquility— Torjussen. 
O Rest in the Lord (Elijah) Mendelssohn. 
Blessed Are They (Life Everlasting)—Matthews. 
Hymn—Dubois. 
Abendlied—Merkel. 
The Lord Is My Light—Buck. 
Give of Your Best to the Master—Barnard. 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee—Bassford. 
Save Me, 0 God—Randegger. 


What the Readers Say 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: 
I have been reading The Expositor for some time, 


although not.a subscriber. That Prince of pastors 


and preachers, Rev. P. E. Correll, probably one 


of the greatest preachers (or pastors) the Church 
of Nazarene has had, has been passing his copies 


along to me. 
I do not know whether it was your privilege to 


ever make contact with Brother Correll, but it 
was typical of him that even in his last days of 
severe suffering he made provision that the last 
few copies of The Expositor which came to him, 
should follow all the issues of the last three years 
to a poorly-paid young preacher, thus causing his 
copies to do double duty. 

Now he is gone, I’m anxious to keep The 
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Expositor coming, and little as I can spare the 
money at this time, I feel I can’t afford not to 
spare it. 

It was rather peculiar that the subscription 
offer (the first in several years that I have received) 
should come to me just at this time. Something 
almost uncanny about it. : 

Anyway, I want The Expositor to start with the 
April issue and I want the Annual along with it, 
hence the inclosed checks. 

Leaving aside the intense practicalness of The Hx- 
positor, and the intimacy of personal contact which 
you manage to get across has always appealed 
to me. Somehow, I feel I know you, and it seems 
the most natural thing in the world to address 
Brother Ramsey, the Editor, and personal ac- 
quaintance, rather than the Company, or the 
Magazine, so if this letter seems to presume a 
little, just blame it on your own splendid editing 
of the magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joseph Gray, Monrovia, Calif. 


The Expositor: 

I believe my subscription to The Hzpositor 
expired last July. You continued sending it to me 
until the October issue. J had taken The Hxpositor 
regularly for eleven years and I thought I would 
try something else for a while. I did, and “believe 
it or not,’’ in less than three months my congrega- 
tion made complaint that my preaching was not 
measuring up to the standard I had set. They 
said, “He is not preaching as well as he can.” 

This complaint was never made against me 
before and I hope it will never be made again. 
Now to encourage that hope I am sending you my 
check to pay up from date of expiration twelve 
months, and asking you to send me all back 
numbers beginning with November, 1928. 

I thank you in advanee. Sincerely, Rev. J. C. 
Paschal, Havenville, Kansas. 


Dear Sir: 

I received the sample copy of The Hxpositor 
you sent me and I am greatly delighted with it. 
I feel sure I am making no mistake in denying 
myself a new hat in order to become a subscriber: 
“fnside”’ information may be more helpful than 
“outside’’ appearance. My check for $3.25 is 
inclosed herewith, subscription for one year and 
your gift, for surely it must be, of the Haxpositor’s 
Ministers’ Annual. If agreeable to you, I would 
be pleased if you would count my subscription as 
from January of this year, sending me the four 
months’ issues for 1929, which with the sample 
copy for May, would place me in line for a com- 
plete volume. 

With many thanks for your introduction. Yours 
sincerely, Rev. James J. David, Lindsay, Ont., Can. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check for $3.25 for another year’s 
subscription to the Expositor and Evxpositor’s 
Minister’s Manual. 

In regard to my estimation of the Expositor I 
must say that it is the best thing along this line I 
have yet found. I simply would not be without 
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this real help to my great work. Yours for success, 
C. W. McCaskey, Grove City, Pa. 


The Expositor: 

The Expositor’s “Annual” is the most wonderful 
creation I have ever seen or used. Keep them 
coming. Value is the real name of the book to 
every busy preacher.—Van B. Wright, Dayton, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Inclosed you will find check for $3.25 for the 
Expositor. I never wish to be without it. The 
illustrations, poems, plans and bits are worth ten 
times the price if there were no articles or ads. 
—E. W. Bartley, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you for the letter of the 23rd regarding 
duplication of check and order for the Hxpositor. 
I might say while it was a misake on my part, I 
would rather pay twice for the Hxpositor than have 
it cancelled. 


If it is your plan to issue another Annual next 
year to follow this current Annual, you may apply 
this check by way of “credit’’ on the next 
year’s Expositor and Annual. 


Think the Annual a wonderful help in many 
ways, chiefly as a sort of calendar of the year’s 
work. It has a vast grouping of material and 
worth many times the price asked for it.—W. S. 
Harper, Humboldt, South Dakota. 


Gentlemen: 


It is a source of joy and profit to me to receive 
the Expositor each month. It truly fills a need in 
the pastor’s life, and is full of good things that 
make life more worthwhile.— Harold N. Tollefson, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

April 18, 1929. 
My dear Mr. Ramsey: 

Have been using The Evxpositor’s Ministers’ 
Annual for some months and think it is fine. 
I have no criticism to make. One great difficulty 
I have always had is to make an interesting 
address to the children, or Junior Congregation. 
But with your ‘‘Sermon to Children” my difficulty 
has been solved. With the suggestions here found 
I find it comparatively easy to prepare an interest- 
ing and helpful address. And there is always 


“something that will help the parents as well. 


Another difficulty I have, and I am told other 
ministers experience the same difficulty, is Pulpit 
Prayers. It would be a great help to me, and 
doubtless to others, if you would add suggestive 
Invocations and Pastoral Prayers in the next 
volume. I would not like you to leave anything 
out. These Invocations and Pastoral Prayers 
would be in addition to the present material. If 
anything had to be left out to make room for 
these, I would leave out the Sunday School lessons. 
There is so much material elsewhere on the Sunday 
School lessons that we could get along without this 
department in your’ Annual. However, this is 
only a personal opinion. I want to tell you that I 
consider the Annual most valuable indeed. 

Very sincerely yours, A. McD. Paterson, First 
Presbyterian Church, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 
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Dear Brother: 
The Expositor has been a very welcome monthly 


| in our home and study almost from its first issue, 
|. and during several of its earlier years I had the 


— unacquainted with life. 
- walked he moved as prophet and teacher, and 


privilege of being a contributor to its columns. 
The progress of the years has brought affliction 
into my home necessitating retirement from the 


\é active ministry and naturally very much dimin- 
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ished resources and I reluctantly, very reluctantly, 
request its discontinuance. It is like the final 
parting with an old friend. The Hxpositor is so 
clean, so free from the foolish “speculations of 
science so called,’’ so helpful, so inspirational, I 
shall miss its frequent calls, and wish you enlarging 
and enduring success in its continued publication. 
Sincerely. —Wm. Woods, Bath, Maine. 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 
The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


CHRIST’S THOUGHTS ON SOME 
COMMON LIFE QUESTIONS 


Jesus the Christ was no cloistered Recluse, 
Wherever the Christ 


spoke with authority, simply and directly, upon 
all life interests. There was no question of com- 


|. mon life then, there is no common life question 


now, on which the thoughts and teachings of the 
Master are not final for truth. We examine here 


- his words on three or four very real and present- 
- day questions. 


1. On Social Engagements and Spiritual Inter- 
est. Luke 10:38-40. 


En de toh poreuesthai autous autos eisehlthen eis 


: _ kohmehn tina, Now as they were journeying he 


entered into a certain village: guneh de tis onomati 
Martha hupedeksato auton eis tehn oikian, a certain 


~ woman, then, Martha by name, welcomed him 
| into her house. Kai tehde ehn adelpheh kalowmeneh 


Mariam, And she had a sister called Mary, heh 
kai parakathestheisa pros tous podas tou Kuriou 


| ehkouen ton logon autow. who, just sitting at the 
| feet of the Lord, listened to his discourse. Heh de 


Martha periespato peri pollehn diakonian, But this 


. (the) Martha was distracted about big household 


cares (much service): epistasa de eipen, Kurie, ou 


melei soi hott heh adelpheh mou monehn me kateleipen ° 


diakonein? So coming and standing close she said, 
Lord, is it of no concern to thee that this sister of 
mine has left me alone, to serve? Hipon oun auteh 


~ hina moi sunantilabehtai, Tell her then to help me! 


The two sisters are two types, Martha, type of 


all those who so emphasize physical luxuries, and 
- are so wrapped up in the supplying of these to 


themselves and their friends, that they forsake or 
minimize the spiritual occasions of life. Mary, on 
the other hand, is the type of those rarer souls who 


_ so lay their life emphasis upon immaterial interests 


and experiences that they are too much engrossed 

in these higher and finer pursuits to care much, 

one way or the other, concerning physical luxuries. 
2. On Cooking and Eating. Luke 10:41, 42. 


Apokritheis de eipem auteh ho Kurios, Martha, 


- Martha, merimnas kai thorubadzeh peri polla; 


oligohn de chreia eh henos, But replying the Lord 
said to her, Martha, Martha, you are worried and 
excited over multiplicities (of eatables), when 


there is need of but a few, or indeed of only one. 
Mariam gar tehn agathehn merida ekseleksato 
hehtis ouk aphairethehsetai autehs, Mary, though, 
the good part has elected; one that shall not be 
taken away from her. 

This dietary reference is very interesting, 
“There is need for a very few different kinds of 
food to make up a meal; indeed, just one is all that 
is really necessary.” And this is quite in line with 
latest dietetics. With ancients, too! For Daniel and 
his friends won the competition by eating only a 
legume, with water to drink. However, Christ 
intended not so much to condemn a diet as to 
rebuke a spirit. ‘“‘Martha, why all stirred up over 
such secondary matters? There are nobler things 
claiming your life energies and enthusiasms!”’ 
And then he made that beautiful commendation 
of the spiritually eager girl sitting at his feet: 
“Mary, though, has chosen the good part! She 
shall not lose it.” 

Combine now these two studies, and a noble 
sermon topic emerges: 

“Plain Living and High Thinking.” 

Whoever it may have been that originated this 
striking modern phrase, he simply expressed 
epigrammatically the message of this little First 
Century story of the Christ; so intimate, so life- 
like, and so full of human interest. Some points 
are suggested for a sermon on this fine theme: 

(1) A noble thought life is a man’s highest, 
truest life. Whatever helps in the building of 
such a life is precious; whatever hinders this is an 
abomination. 

(2) Luxurious, self-indulgent living never has 
been found favorable to high thinking, idealism, 
spirituality. Such self-indulgence tends more and 
more to High Living and Plain Thinking! The 
“rich man, clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
faring sumptuously every day,’’ forgot all thoughts 
of higher things. A well-filled paunch tendeth not 
to idealism, aspirations, poetry or prayer. 

(3) Plain living, on the other hand, does prepare 
fitting conditions for high thinking. The mind, 
the soul, is much freer from the domination of the 
body and can “follow the gleam.” A student 
devoted to the pursuit of art, or of pure science, 
or of abstract truth, remains entirely content with 
the noble simplicity of plain living, that he may 
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indulge the soul luxury of high thinking. ‘‘Too 
busy to make money,” and fenraptured with the 
joy of Christ-like service, many devoted followers 
of the Nazarene have rejoiced in the empty purse 
and the unburdened mind. And of all such Jesus 
Christ solemnly declares: Houtoi gar tehn agathehn 
merida ekseleksanto hehtis ouk aphairethehsetai 
autohn. 

(4) Meanwhile plain living and high thinking 
give dignified independence, increased leisure, 
tend to good health, long life. Free from love of 
money, from slavery to the flesh, from the tyranny 
of the world’s opinions, fashions, follies, free men 
and women in Christ Jesus are these rare souls. 
May we all attain unto that liberty! 


3. On the Universal Duty of True Economy. » 


John 6:12. 


Across the Lake seeking rest; multitudes eagerly 
awaiting; sympathetic, he taught them many 
things. Evening; their need of food; then the 
gracious miracle. Five loaves and two fishes: a 
handful as food for five thousand! Hohs de enep- 
lehsthehsan legei tois mathehtais autou, Sunagagete 
ta perisseusanta klasmata, hina meh ti apolehtai, 
Now when they were satiated he said to his 
disciples, Gather up the superfluous fragments, in 
order that not a thing shall be lost.. 


The universal duty of true economy is an ever 
fitting, ever needed lesson. Snobs make a show 
of prodigal spending. But our late President 
Coolidge thought it not below the dignity of his 
high office to urge private as well as public economy 
upon the American people. Did we not honor him 
for it? More striking still, this lesson from the 
Son of God. Is it, then, below the dignity of any 
preacher, the most learned and brilliant, to preach 
a forthright sermon to his church upon the binding 
duty of true economy, in all spheres of life? 


(1) Nothing is man’s in fee simple; all belongs 
to God. Waste is wicked. (2) Especially, waste 
of food. God needs it for his children, his animals, 
his birds. (8) Waste of nature’s stored resources 
is criminal as well as wicked, robbery of our 
children’s children. (4) But true economy is not 
in miserliness; not in refusing to spend, but in 
refusing to waste. Often wise spending is most 
intelligent economy; sometimes it is most Christian 
charity. (5) True economy will never be ‘‘penny 
wise, pound foolish.” The clerk who used half a 
dollar’s worth of salaried time to salvage half a 
dime’s worth of wire nails was very properly 

-rebuked. (6) The law of true economy is this: 
“Save on the lower to spend on the higher.” This 
is the basic idea of Plain Living and High Think- 
ing. ‘Why this waste?” protested some, when 
the precious ointment was poured on the sacred 
feet. But Jesus commended it as wisest, most 
beautiful expenditure. Spending for Christ and 
His Church, for high spiritual uses in whatever 
form, is truest, noblest economy. 


4. Did Christ Require a Christian ‘‘Inferiority 
Complex”? Matt. 5, passim. 


Psychologically a “complex” is a group of ideas 
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with accompanying feeling-tones, in a repressed 
state. An Inferiority Complex, then, is a half- 
repressed, half-confessed sense of personal in-, 
feriority. It is exemplified by the saying, “If you 
think you can’t, you can’t;’” the inability being 
produced by your inferiority complex. 


Now hear Christ: Makarioi hoi ptohchoi, Blessed 
the beggared in spirit. Makarioi hoi praeis, 
Blessed the tamed (gentle). Makarioi hoi dedioh- 
gmenoi, Blessed the pursued (hunted). Hos an 
theleh en humin megas genesthai estai humohn 
diakonos, Who would be great among you (Chris- 
tians) must be a servant. Pauperized, tamed, 
pursued in flight, servile, and willing to be: isn’t 
that to have an inferiority complex? And for this 
the dominant worldlings have for Christians a 
mild contempt. And yet this is all one vast 
blunder. 


(1) Did Jesus himself have an Inferiority Com- 
plex? No! Absolutely, emphatically, No! He 
was the profoundest thinker, the most brilliant 
public speaker of any age, and he knew it. His 
scathing denunciation of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees (Mt. XXIII) is the most terrible invective of 
polemic oratory. He claimed to be a king; lord 
and master; the Son of the Highest; that more 
than twelve legions of angels were his guard; that 
he would come in clouds and great glory. Truly, 
he had the most superb superiority complex of 
any who ever lived; the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
was no weakling in spirit. 


(2) Did Jesus require his followers to nourish 
an Inferiority Complex? He did not. He prom- 
ised them thrones; gave them supernatural power; 
endowed them with highest privilege and author- 
ities. Well might they have had a grand superi- 
ority complex! 


(3) Yet both world and Church have vastly 
blundered, through. popular misconception and 
mistaken exegesis. For instance, praeis, praus, 
never means meek, but always gentle. (Quoting 
several late lexicons.) Jesus was a gentle-man, 
not a weak man. “The bravest are the tenderest;”’ 
the mightiest may be the gentlest. Such Jesus 
was; a “‘Lion-hearted King’ (Coeur de Lion), but 
with crown and sword laid aside, to serve the sick. 


(4) So likewise Christ’s followers are Princes 
who have girded themselves to imitate their 
Master; Princesses who have gladly gone from the 
royal court to the field hospital, to nurse the war- 
wounded. But they are Princes and Princesses 
still, and know it. Here is a grand theme: 


Christianity’s Superiority Complex! 1 Cor. 6:2. 


If from this, or other suitable texts of which 
there are many, the ministers would preach fre- 
quent jubilant sermons on Christ Jesus: his match- 
less Manhood, his glorious Divinity, his unparal- 
leled successes, his inevitable triumph swift com- 
ing; and, on the pre-eminent privileges of his 
faithful followers (the Superiority-Complex of 
Christianity!), great would be the results! Just 
so the early Church preached and conquered. 
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Illustrations 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 


WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


SINGING AMERICA WHEN AWAY 
FROM HOME 


1. Chron. 17:21. ‘‘And what one nation in the 
earth is like thy people?” 
We had crossed over the North Sea and sailed 
-up along the coast of Holland, and came out at 
Antwerp. It was the morning of the Fourth of 
July, 1913. Just as we came to the wharf at 
Antwerp we saw the great war vessel, the Illinois, 
~ tied to her pier. There were one hundred of her 
-erew longing around the rail in holiday attire. 
Everyone on our little vessel wore the American 
flag in the lapel of his coat. Just as we came 
opposite this great war vessel we began to sing, 
-“My country, ’tis of thee!” I confess that we 
sang it a little differently over there. . . . We pull 
~ out all the tremolo stops when we sing it three or 
four thousand miles from home. 
As we began to sing ‘‘My country”’ ever Jackie 
on the Illinois seemed to be alert with interest. 


' They pulled to the masthead two large American 


flags. Then a hundred little flags on a single line, 
and dipped them in our honor. Then every Jackie 
put his right hand on the left shoulder of the man 


in front of him, and in a perfect delirium of joy 


rushed to and fro in one solid phalanx on the deck. 
_I never knew I was an American before that; I had 
paid taxes and voted, but I never knew until then 
-that the American flag was in my heart. And I 
looked for a moment through my tears, glanced 


~ around at all the men in the group, and there 
-fwasn’t a dry-eyed one in the party.—Rev. F. A. 
- DeMaris. 


HERBERT HOOVER’S CONCEPTION 
OF OUR AMERICA 
Phil. 3:20. ‘“‘Our citizenship.” (R. V.) 


There is something that strikes a responsive 
~ chord in the heart of youth in these sentences from 


- Herbert Hoover’s speech at New York: 


_ “My conception of America is a land where 
-men and women may walk in ordered freedom in 
the independent conduct of their occupations; 


[3 where they may enjoy the advantages of wealth 


not concentrated in the hands of the few, but 


_ spread through the lives of all; where they build 


and safeguard their homes, and give to their 
children the fullest advantages and opportunities 
of American life; where every man shall be 
respected in the faith that his conscience and his 
heart direct him to follow; where a contented and 
“happy people, secure in their liberties, free from 
poverty and fear, shall have the leisure and im- 
pulse to seek a fuller life. 


‘““All this leads to a release of the energies of 


men and women from the dull drudgery of life to 
a wider vision and a higher hope. 

“It leads to the opportunity for greater and 
greater service. 


“Tt leads to an America, healthy in body, 
healthy in spirit, unfettered, youthful, eager— 
with a vision searching beyond the farthest hori- 
zons.”—The Christian Herald. 


GREAT CITIZENS 


Eph. 2:19. ‘‘Fellow-citizens.” 

A man may be of humble birth and yet be a 
great citizen—James Ferguson, the astronomer; 
George Stephenson, the mathematician; Edison, 
the man at the pinnacle of the world of science, 
and Lincoln, the emancipator of four millions 
blacks in the southern states of this Union—Mayor 
J. B. Harris, Watertown, N. Y. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


Jas. 2:8. “If ye fulfill the royal law according 
to the scripture . . . ye shall do well.” 


Thirty dairy farmers in Wisconsin were asked 
whether they tested their milch cows with a view 
to finding out whether the milk was pure. Six did 
and twenty-four did not. Of the six who took the 
trouble, five were members of the church. What 
they did was an example of applied Christianity. 
Those who refused to guard against selling milk 
from diseased cows as food for little children may 
have had some Christianity, but they were cer- 
tainly not applying it to their business.—The 
Christian Advocate. 


WORDS AND WORKS 


Jas. 2:17. ‘Even so faith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone.” 


A Chicago manufacturer, living in a suburb, 
told his fellow members on the village board one 
day that something ought to be done toward 
curbing the speed of motorists, who were trying 
to make race tracks of the streets of the town. 
He declared the speeders ought to be put in jail 
and his speech was applauded. The next day the 
manufacturer went to his plant in his automobile 
and while going through Evanston was arrested 
by a motorcycle policeman for speeding. He was 
going 38 miles an hour and admitted it when 
arraigned before a magistrate. His excuse was 
that he was thinking about business and did not 
notice how fast he was going. He paid a $10 fine, 
but if he had taken his own medicine he would 
have gone to jail—The Utica Daily Press. 
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WHY CALLED “OLD GLORY”? 


Song of Sol. 2:4. ‘““His banner over me.” 


How the flag came to be called “Old Glory”’ is 
an interesting story in itself. A shipmaster named 
Captain Driver, of Salem, Mass., whose voyage 
carried him around the globe, was, in 1831, in 
command of a brig named the Charles Doggett. 
As he was preparing to set out on a voyage to the 
South Seas a number of his friends brought him, 
as a present, a large, beautifully-made flag, which 
being immediately hoisted, unfurled and gracefully 
swung to the breeze. 

Captain Driver, in his admiration of the ban- 
ner, exclaimed “Old Glory!” the first time such 
name had been given to the flag. The expression 
was caught up and became immensely popular.— 
James William Bryan. 


AMERICA, MY HOMELAND 


1 Kings 11:22. “Mine own country.” 


America, my homeland, 
Land of the wind-swept plain, 
Rivers and rills and wooded hills— 
The golden glow of morning fills 
Thy generous domain, 
With love and joy our hearts expand 
To praise our well-beloved land, 
The land of the free 
From sea to sea, 
America, my homeland. 


America, my homeland, 
I love thy storm-beat shore, 
Thy cloud-wrapped mountains, canyons 
deep, 
Green valleys where our fathers sleep 
In glory evermore. 
Though other skies may shine as bright, 
In deathless beauty, day and night, 
Wherever I roam, 
One spot is home, 
And America is homeland. 


America, my homeland, 
Beneath thy kindly sun 
The kindred tribe, the alien clan, 
The myriad brotherhoods of man, 
Are blending into one. 
The broader liberty is thine, 
Glorious motherland divine, 
The land of the free 
From sea to sea, 
America, my homeland. 
—H. Leigh Mudge. 


BEAUTY AMID THE BENDS OF THE RIVER 


Psa. 50:2. “The perfection of beauty.” 


Visiting Florida for the purpose of delivering 
some addresses, Bishop F. W. Warne (formerly of 
India) tells of a trip he made and the lessons he 
gleaned in these terms: 

“The convention company was taken on a 
pleasure yacht for a trip, first through a reach of 
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open water, and then we entered the narrow, 
closely wooded Ocklawaha ‘river of a thousand 
bends.’ As we went along through a dense tropical 
jungle, one making the trip for the first time 
wondered where the yacht was going, no opening 
ahead being apparent, yet suddenly around a 
sharp bend the swift current showed the way to 
another reach of open water. This happened so 
often amid such beauty that one soon learned why 
the beautiful Ocklawaha has been called the 
‘river of a thousand bends.’ 


“As the experiences were often repeated I found 
myself falling into a reminiscent mood and recall- 
ing many of my experiences through the years on 
the mission field, when we would run into diffi- 
culties so dense and impenetrable and seemingly 
impossible. But then I recalled that in every 
case, like the bends in this river, the good Lord 
showed us the way out. How true that is to the 
experiences of a life of trust and obedience.” 


THE SILENT TRIBUTE 


1 Kings 13:29. “To mourn and to bury him.” 


Funeral services for Melville E. Stone, the 
general manager of the Associated Press for more 
than twenty-five years, were held in New York 
City, February 18, 1929, said the New York 
Times. “As 2 p.m. struck-in New York, marking 
the start of the funeral service, the 120,000 miles 
of Associated Press telegraph wires were momen- 
tarily silent. For the first time in its history the 
activities of the far-flung organization stopped 
after the message was flashed from here: ‘New 
York. Silence one minute for M. E.S.’ Through- 
out the world, the men and women who work in 
the organization which grew up under Mr. Stone’s 
leadership, stood in silent tribute to his memory. 
Similar tribute was paid by officials and employes 
of other news agen¢ies in a dozen foreign coun- 
tries.” 


The following poem has been popular in England 
for some time, though known only in part. This 
is according to Public Opinion (London), from 
which we quote it and also its interesting history: 


“It was written eight years ago,” says The Daily 
Chronicle, “‘by Cecily Hallack, author of ‘Beard- 
less Counsellors’ and ‘Candlelight Attic,’ as a 
message to a girl friend who complained that 
domestic drudgery was spoiling her hands for 
violin playing. 

“A typewritten copy of the poem, without the 
name of the author attached, was dropped into 
the letterbox of a clergyman. This led to three 
verses of it being published in The Home Missioner, 
where it was seen by a maid in service in the 
Midlands. 


“So perfectly did it express her own ideals that 
she dreamed she had composed it herself! 

“As ‘the work of a servant of nineteen years of 
age’, it found its way into the hands of a noted 
London preacher, who quoted it in a lecture, and 
caused it to be printed in his magazine. 
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~ “ ‘At last,’ says the Dolphin Press (10, Spring 
| Gardens, Brighton), ‘the author has consented to 
| its publication, and the seven verses have been 
‘printed on a card, and illuminated by a border in 
which are depicted scenes referred to in the poem.’”’ 


The Divine Office of the Kitchen 
_ God Walks among the pots and pipkins.—St. 
Teresa. 


By Cecily Hallack 

Josh. 22:27. ‘‘That we might do the service of 
_ the Lord before him.” 
[Lord of the pots and pipkins, since I have no time 
to be 
_/A saint by doing lovely things and vigiling with 
| 2) Thee, 
By watching in the twilight dawn, and storming 
_ Heaven’s gates, 
Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing 

up the plates! 


“Lord of the pots and pipkins, please, I offer Thee 
_ for souls, 
“The tiresomeness of tea leaves, and the sticky 
porridge bowls! 
| Remind me of the things I need, not just to save 
the stairs, 
_ But so that I may perfectly lay tables into prayers. 


__ Accept my roughened hands because I made them 
so for Thee! 
~Pretend my dishmop is a bow, which, heavenly 
| harmony 
Makes on a fiddle frying pan; it is so hard to clean, 
_- And oh, so horrid! Hear, dear Lord, the music 
that I mean! 


- Although I must have Martha hands, I have a 
Mary mind, 
And when I black the: boots, I try Thy sandals, 
_! Lord, to find. 
~I think of how they trod our earth, what time I 
scrub the floor. 
Accept this meditation, when I haven’t time for 
|= more! 
Vespers and Compline come to pass by washing 
supper things 
And, mostly, I am very tired; and all the heart 
| that sings 
About the morning’s work, is gone, before me, 
into bed. 
- Lend me, dear Lord, Thy Tireless Heart, to work 
in me instead! 


| 


- My Matins are said overnight to praise and bless 
Thy Name 
Beforehand for tomorrow’s work, which will be 
just the same; 
So that it seems I go to bed still in my working 
dress, 
Lord, make Thy Cinderella soon a heavenly 
Princess! 


. Warm all the kitchen with Thy Love, and light it 
with Thy Peace! 
Forgive the worrying, and make the grumbling 
words to cease, 
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Lord who laid breakfast on the shore forgive the 
world which saith 
“Can any good thing come to God out of poor 
Nazareth?” 
—The Literary Digest. 


DON’T THINK SHINGLES 


Job 41:34. “He beholdeth all high things.” 


Some tourists were traveling in the west, and 
stood looking at a magnificent pine tree. Its great 
trunk, which rose straight and proud, was crowned 
with a superb array of branches, masses of soft 
dark green stood out against a crimson sunset. 
Voices were hushed, and the thoughts of some 
went heavenward. Suddenly one of the number 
spoke, and this was his question: “‘Say, how many 
shingles do you suppose that tree would make?” 


Some lives have no room in them for loveliness 
or loftiness. But men and women should live 
where they can forget the shingles and see the 
beauty of the pine.—A. F. Knapp. 


GOD OF THE VAST AND THE MINUTE 


Psa. 8:9. ‘“‘O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth!” 


I looked with amazement through a great tele- 


scope. The vastness of creation crushed my tiny 
soul. I went careering across inestimable dis- 
tances. I had to abandon even the words I had 


learned as expressions of distance for they were so 


-small they were meaningless in the vast spaces of 


the heavens. God is a word for the vast. 


The scientist who stood beside me, and spoke 
easily of light-years as measures of distance, 
invited me to turn squarely about and front just 
as confounding a fact of divine workmanship in 
the opposite direction. 


I put my wondering eye to the microscope. It 
seemed a reverse telescope. He directed my 
marvel as we careered farther and farther into the 
mystery of the minute. He told me the ever- 
increasingly wonderful story of the littles. What 
I had seen in solar systems in the heavens, he 
parelleled with the story of atoms and electrons, 
and the astounded me by declaring that the very 
same mathematics that computed the spaces of 
the heavens, likewise laid the formulas for the 
conduct of the minute. 


The God of the vast is likewise the God of the 
minute.—Merton S. Rice. 


BUT YOU SAID, “GOOD MORNING” 


2 Sam. 2:6. “And I also will requite you this 
kindness, because ye have done this thing.” 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Company, writing from the pinnacle 
of 73 years, for the edification of Saturday Evening 
Post readers, adorns his tale with an incident that 
should be segregated and emphasized. : 
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One day, while working in the Altoona shops of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, he was appointed 
assignee of an estate in which the widow of a family 
friend was deeply involved. The bond demanded 
was $40,000, and Vauclain was working for $8.40 
a week. Deciding the entire matter was a huge: 
joke, Vauclain told a Jewish merchant about it. 
To the young man’s surprise the merchant said: 
“T’ll go your bond.”’ Catching his breath young 
Vauclain asked why he was willing to go so far for 
him. The answer was brief. It was: ‘‘Everyone 
else in Altoona says, ‘‘There’s Sheeline, the Jew, 
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when they speak to me, but you always said ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Sheeline’ and raised your hat.’’ 

Comments Mr. Vauclain, in concluding narra- 
tion of the incident: ‘“‘He signed the bond; he was 
good for it. I qualified and saved the woman’s 
home for her. That’s one reason I know you can’t 
go wrong in being as nice to everybody as you 
want everybody to be to you.” 

This is an age when pointing morals is out of 
date. But at the risk of being old-fashioned, we 
point out that virtue is often more rewarded than 
just the consciousness of being virtuous.— Editorial 
in the Watertown (N. Y.) Standard. 


Sermon Stories for Junior Congregations 


WILLIAM J. 


GIVING THE TASK HIS BEST 


Ecc. 9:10. “Throw yourself into any pursuit 
that may appeal to you.” (Moffatt.) 

When Charles Evans Hughes first came to 
New York as a young man to practice law, he 
attended the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church (now 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church), of which my 
father was one of the trustees. At one of the 
meetings of the Board it was found that affairs of 
the church required the attention of a lawyer, and 
it was suggested that perhaps a young man by 
the name of Hughes in the congregation would be 
willing to volunteer his services. This he did, 
and his work was done so conscientiously, so 
thoroughly, and so ably that it made a profound 
impression. In fact, he worked as hard and with 
as much enthusiasm on this small matter for 
which he was to receive no compensation as he 
did later in the investigation of corporations that 
was to bring him handsome rewards and marked 
distinction. He looked upon it as a moral obliga- 
tion, and that was enough to make him give to the 
task the best he had to offer. To complete the 
story, that it may be used as a suitable text for a 
sermon to the young, Mr. Hughes subsequently 
was given his first big case by one of the trustees 
of the church because of the capacity revealed in 
this matter of no importance and little promise. 
It is a perfect illustration of Mr. Hughes’ fidelity 
to personal obligation.—EHverett Colby, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


STILL CHISELING! 


Rom. 14:7. “Not one of us lives to himself.” 
(Weymouth.) 

A gentleman who was walking near an unoccu- 
pied building one day, saw a stone-cutter chiseling 
patiently at a block of stone in front of him. 
The gentleman went up to him. ‘‘Still chiseling?”’ 
he remarked pleasantly. ‘‘Yes, still chiseling,”’ 
replied the workman going on with his work. 
“To what part of the building does this stone 
belong?” asked the gentleman. “I don’t know,” 
replied the stone-cutter; ‘I haven’t seen the 
plans,’”’ and then he went on chiseling, chiseling, 
chiseling. And that is what we should do. We 
have not seen the great plans of the Master Archi- 
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tect above, but each of us has his work to do, and 
we should chisel away until it is done.—The 
Quiver. 


COULD NOT GIVE UP CHRIST 


Rom. 14:8. ‘“‘We belong to the Lord.” (Wey- 
mouth.) 

Last year I was holding an evangelistic service. 
A boy came to me and said: 

“T want to follow Christ, but my father called 
me into his office, showed me the deeds to his 
property, a million pesos’ worth, and said: ‘It is 
all yours, but if you join that church I disinherit 
you.’ What shall I do?” 

I replied, ‘‘Don’t ask me. Ask God.” 

The next morning he came forward and flung 
his head on my shoulder. He went home and told 
his father, who, in anger, chased him to the garage 
and made him eat and sleep there fora week. At 
the end of the week he called him to the house. 

“Have you given up this folly?” he asked. 

“Father,” said the boy, “I can not give up 
Christ.”’ Frank Laubach, in the Christian 
Herald. 


TRAINED TO RUN—AND WON 


1 Cor. 9:24. ‘So run, that ye may obtain.” 

Here is a little incident taken from a Michigan 
paper which is printed here with the express inten- 
tion of the lesson it teaches, not only to boys, but 
to many adults: 

“Leslie Rock, son of an Ishpeming meat mer- 
chant, won the free-for-all dog race at a recent 
meet. That put Leslie into the limelight and gave 
him an opportunity to voice a fine bit of philos- 
ophy. 

“The reporters questioned him. How did he 
train his dogs? Just bones and potatoes and a run 
every day. The competitors had bones and po- 
tatoes. Why was Leslie’s dog better? And this 
was the boy’s answer: 

“*Cause he minded his own business. 
other dogs were fighting all the time. My dog 
didn’t fight. I had him out every day running 
and all he knew wasrunning. That’s why he won’. 

“Leslie here got hold of a bit of knowledge that 
frequently. escapes the attention of older con- 
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tenders in more importent contests.”—The Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. 


SAMPLES 
Matt. 26:73. “For your brogue shows it.” 


| i (Weymouth.) 


The clerk just glanced at the scrap of material 
‘in the customer’s hand. “‘Oh, we never promised 
you that wouldn’t fade,” he said. “It’s not all 
»wool, you see. It has a mixture of cotton.” The 
piece of material on which he passed judgment 
‘was hardly bigger than a postage stamp, but it 


|»was enough to secure a final verdict. 


Some young people would be surprised if they 


iknew how little it took to enable the discerning to 


selassify them. One catches a phrase from the 
‘conversation of a passing pedestrian, and its 
‘revelations are really astonishing. It may reveal 
It may show that the 
speaker is of foreign birth, or even reveal his 
‘nationality. The way a young man says: “‘Good- 
morning,” proclaims him a Southerner or a West- 
‘erner. A furrow between the brows may show 
-chronic bad temper. 

Do not flatter yourself that people have to 
know you intimately in order to discover your 
‘weaknesses. A thousand times a day you reveal 
‘the traits you are trying to hide. A very small 
sample is sufficient for judging the piece.— Young 


- People’s Weekly. 


READ CARLYLE ALL NIGHT 
_ Prov. 4:7. “At any cost get knowledge.” 
(Moffatt. ) 
For fourteen years, and these the freshest and 
fairest of her life, she (Mary Slessor) toiled in the 


“factory for ten hours each full day, while she also 


gave faithful service in the mission. And yet she 
continued to find time for the sedulous culture of 
her mind. She was always borrowing books and 
eee Olener 
introduction to the higher fields of literature we 
have one reminiscence. Her spirit was so eager, 
she read so much and so quickly, that a friend 


-sought to test her by lending her Sartor Resartus. 


She carried it home, and when next he met her he 
asked her quizzically how she had got on with 
Carlyle. “It is grand!’’ she replied. “I sat up 
reading it, and was so interested that I did not 
‘know what the time was until I heard the factory 
bells calling me to work in the morning!’”’—W. P. 


- Livingstone in ‘““Mary Slessor of Calabar.” 


LIFE STORY IN EIGHT WORDS 
Micah 6:8. ‘Has told you what is good.” 


-(Moffatt.) 


In concluding the story of the life of their 
mother, “Julia Ward Howe,” as told in her own 


| letters, her daughters make this note: 


“We have told the story of our mother’s life, 


| possibly at too great length; but she herself told 


it in eight words. 
“Tell me,’ Maud asked her once, ‘what is the 


_ ideal aim of life?’ 


“She paused a moment and replied, dwelling 


| thoughtfully on each word: ‘To learn, to teach, to 


serve, to enjoy!’ ’— Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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HIS UNCLE GAVE HIM THE KNIFE 


Luke 11:9. “‘Ask, and what you ask for shall be 
given to you.”’ (Weymouth. ) 


Say, fellows, I stood in awe of my uncle. He 
was old and serious-minded, and I thought he was 
grouchy. I couldn’t appreciate his rheumatism. 
I saw him pick up a stick in the yard one day and 
throw it at a chicken. His aim was good, and the 
blow killed the chicken. I thought, What if he 
should get angry with me! My aunt was lovely 
and sweet to me, and I used to spend days and 
nights in their home. On the ledge of the mantel 
in the dining room lay an old pocket knife—one 
my uncle had discarded. It was there a long time. 
I would see it every time I stayed there. I wanted 
that pocket knife with all the longing a boy can 
have for such a thing; but I would not have asked 
for it—never. It might irritate my uncle. I 
wouldn’t even let my aunt know that I wanted it; 
she might tell him. One day when I thought no 
one was near, I stood looking at the knife, and 
longing. I started just to reach out my hand and 
feel it; that was all—I had no thought of taking it. 
At that moment a hand was laid on my shoulder. 
It was my uncle. He was walking around in his 
carpet slippers, and his step was so noiseless that 
I had not heard him come up behind me. I 
jumped as if he had shot me. And as I looked up 
in his face there was a kind smile on it. “Did you 
want that knife, son?” he asked ever so gently; 
and then he took it off the ledge and handed it to 
me, saying, ‘““‘Why didn’t you ask me for it? I 
would have been glad to give it to you.”” _I took the 
knife, but I was too weak to reply. Afterward I 
rallied and thanked him. My opinion of my uncle 
was changed completely by that incident; I saw 
he had a kind and loving heart, and that he under- 
stood and cared for my wants. Our relationship 
was very, very comfortable after that. 

Fellows, the incident helps me to say to you 
what I have in mind about the heavenly Father. 
He loves you better than you love yourself—and 
far more wisely. He knows your needs better 
than you know them, and he has the powei to 
supply them. But he wants you to ask for the 
supply, and he wants you to look up in his face 
and trust him.—Wade C. Smith. 


LIVING UP TO ORDERS 
1 Tim. 5:10. “Well reported of for good works.” 


New York was the scene of a personal heroism 
thus chronicled in a local daily: “Seven bellboys 
at the Prince George Hotel are wearing gold 
badges today, which were presented to them by 
A. M. Gutterson, manager, in recognition of 
‘exceptional service’ during the last five years. 
One boy received his medal for his refusal to 
become a bootlegger. The guest, while not receiv- 
ing what he desired, was pleased at the boy’s 
honesty and reported the boy’s answer, which was: 
“Sorry, sir, but I can’t help you out, no way, 
shape, or form. This is a very particular hotel, and 
we boys got to live up to orders.” —The Christian 
Advocate. 


Work with Boys and Girls 


THE DAY OF YOUTH 


This has been called the ‘‘age of youth” because 
of the opportunities and privileges youth today 
has that former generations did not know. 

So has every generation been an “‘age of youth,” 
and with youthful heroes. But age isn’t the only 
factor. Worth wins; “Do well your part, therein 
the honor lies.” 

The achievements of mature age are great and 
the list of victors is long. The following successes 
of youth will be interesting: 

“Charles Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic 
when he was 25 years old. 

Alexander the Great conquered the world when 
he was twenty-three. Hannibal commanded the 
Carthaginian forces at twenty-six. Columbus had 
his plans all laid to find India when he was twenty- 
eight. John Smith staked out a colonial empire 
in Virginia when he was twenty-seven. Martin 
Luther started the Reformation when he was 
thirty. Calvin followed at twenty-one. Joan of 
Are did all her work and was burned at the stake 
at nineteen. Patrick Henry cried ‘‘Liberty or 
death” at twenty-seven. Hamilton was thirty- 
two when he was Secretary of Treasury. A 
youngster of twenty-six discovered the law of 
gravitation. Roger Williams was a banished 
heretic at twenty-nine. Jesus was crucified at 
thirty-three.” —Eachange. 


ORDER OF THE COVENANT 
(A Club for Girls) 


The Presbyterian Church, realizing the necessity 
of an association or club which would provide for 
its girls over 14 something more than a Sunday 
Bible class, and also more than mere physical 
recreation on a week night, has instituted the 
“Order of the Covenant.” This new association 


supplies girls with all that any other club or guild 
does, and, in addition, provides intellectual 
entertainment and physical instruction, as well as 
aiming at ultimately enrolling them as church 
members and Sunday School workers. With this 
in view, lectures are given on the history, heroes, 
and fundamental principles of their church, and 
regular attendance at public worship encouraged. 

Each ‘‘Chapter’”’ of the Order is conducted like 
a lodge, with a ritual, an initiation service, regalia, 
three degrees of membership, and a course of 
instruction for each degree. The program for each 
night consists of worship, business, initiations, and 
instruction, followed by a debate, lecture, music, 
physical culture, or amusement. The meetings 
are conducted throughout by the girls them- 
selves—except that the minister of the church is 
Grand Chaplain—thus tending to develop their 
knowledge and powers of leadership and business. 

The five leading principles of the organization 
are as follows: 

1—Self realization through fellowship and 
service; 

2—Study of the heroes and principles of the 
Kirk; 

3—Friendship and recreation; 

4—Cooperation in Sunday School and youth 
work; 

5—Loyalty to Christ and His Church. 

The name bestowed upon the organization was 
suggested by the Old Testament text: “They 
entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God of 
their fathers with all their heart, and all their 
soul.” 

Presbyterian Youth Workers believe that the 
movement will solve the problem of retaining the 
interest, and, ultimately securing as members of 
the Church, many of the older girls who would 
otherwise drift away.—Melbourne Herald. 


Better Religious Education Through the Church School of Missions 
GILBERT Q. LeSOURD 


The religious education program of many 
churches is not very satisfactory. Even to call it a 
“program” is paying a rather undeserved compli- 
ment, for what there is of it usually consists chiefly 
of a Sunday School that goes more or less well, 
depending upon various circumstances. In addi- 
tion there are probably a number of uncorrelated 
educational features connected with the young 
people’s society, the missionary societies and pos- 
sibly one or two other organizations. Educa- 
tionally, however, it is all disappointing. Being 
the Superintendent of my local Sunday School 
makes me all the more painfully conscious of this 
fact. 

One of the great difficulties of our work is that 
we can seldom find enough well-trained teachers. 
In a town that prides itself on its public schools 
and boasts of the number of educators among its 


citizens, I find myself compelled to use some 
teachers in our church school who are not even 
high school graduates. Not enough trained 
volunteer teachers can be recruited to supply 
every class with a teacher. 

This condition might be righted by hiring 
teachers. A neighboring church has done this 
with fairly satisfactory results. But my own 
church is not financially able to do this, or at least 
so it thinks, and this is probably true of most 
churches. Therefore, we limp along with a 
religious education program that is very good in 
some spots and very, very bad in others. 

For this reason it has been a particularly happy 
event to discover a great means for religious edu- 
eation in our church school of missions. This 
began as a missionary activity, and as such it is a 
tremendous success, but its value for religious 
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ducation was so quickly demonstrated that we, 
\vho are responsible for that field of endeavor, 
‘iow look upon it as our most valued ally. 


|. The reasons for this are many. One is that our 
-chool of missions has a staff of expert teachers. 
There are five of them and three are Ph.D’s; one 
jan M.A., and the other an S.T.B. All have had 
‘ypecial training in religious education and are 
‘experienced teachers. Three are volunteers and 
he other two are paid, the expense being covered 
‘yy the registration fees charged for the school. 
‘No one objects to a registration fee for the school 
of missions, but they would be scandalized if we 
tharged for Sunday School. 


- Another reason is that in a church school of 
| missions we find a correlated program into which 
‘we bring the entire church as the school is set up 
‘on a family basis. In fact, we call it “Church 
|#amily Night.” Our plan is a familiar one: We 
‘meet Sunday nights for six consecutive Sundays. 
‘A light supper is served at six o’clock (twenty-five 
/ sents each or the whole family for a dollar—regard- 
ess of the number of children.) From 6:45 to 
7:40 we have classes, and from 7:45 to 8:30 we 
| nave an assembly period. As our town is small 
vhis schedule makes it possible to get the kiddies 
nome and in bed before nine o’clock and encour- 
wages the whole family to attend. There are classes 
{sor primary, junior, intermediate, senior and 
};adult groups, thus bringing into a correlated 
-orogram the entire range of our constituency. 


_ The number of adults reached is interesting, 
especially in view of the fact that all attempts to 
“maintain an adult department in the church school 
thave failed. The quality of work done is also 
vather remarkable. This year has seen a very 
imteresting experiment in a form of adult educa- 
tion that has not often been tried in church work. 
‘The adult class has been following a course based 
‘on a manuscript copy of ‘‘Human Needs and 
World Christianity,” the new book by Bishop 
“McConnell which the Missionary Education 
‘Movement is soon to publish. The topics of this 
‘book are: Better Health, More Wealth, Sounder 
‘Knowledge, Larger Freedom, Closer Fellowship, 
‘The Vision of God. In advance of the opening of 
‘the class six committees were formed, consisting 
‘of about six members each. One of the topics was 
sassigned to each committee to investigate and 
report upon at one of the class sessions. The 
‘leader of the class met with the committee chair- 
‘men before the course began and discussed their 
_-work with them, resulting in excellent work being 
‘done by each committee. Reports have been 
made with charts, graphs and pictures, as well as 
‘by reviews and papers. 


The advantages of this plan are manifold. It 

_ is very democratic for one thing and puts a large 
“number to work. About fifty attended the class. 
- Under ordinary circumstances probably less than 
half would have done any considerable studying. 
By the committee’s plan a large number have 
| made a rather thorough study of one topic and this 
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has greatly stimulated their interest in all the rest. 
At the class hour the committee reports are sup- 
posed to take forty-five minutes, leaving fifteen 
for discussion. Experience proves that this time 
is a little short. The plan would work better with 
a period of an hour and a half. As a plan for adult 
education in the church, however, it seems to hold 
real promise. 


The work in the other classes affords the best 
religious education that the church offers during 
the entire year. It has proved almost impossible 
in the regular church school to get teachers to use 
real project methods and to break away from 
traditional methods. This is due largely to the 
fact that the teachers are not trained in the newer 
methods. In the school of missions we use the 
best project courses we can find and the children 
respond to them in so enthusiastic a manner that 
one mother said her child got more religious 
education out of the six weeks school of missions 
than she did out of a whole year of Sunday School 
I think she is right, even if I am Superintendent 
of the Sunday School. Religious educators every- 
where are recognizing that missions form the very 
heart of religious education and that you can 
teach some things better by a mission course than 
by almost any other means. Such topics as the 
brotherhood of man, the universal love of God, 
unselfishness, devotion, self sacrifice, the golden 
rule, all emerge in a mission course with no neces- 
sity of dragging them in. In fact, you can’t keep 
them out. Prayer becomes a very real thing 
when children pray for other little children about 
whom they have been studying and the great 
missionary hymns take on real life when used in 
the worship services. 


As the assembly period of our school of missions 
is not always of interest to the younger children, 
they continue their class work during the assembly 
period except when there is a program that will be 
of rea] interest to them. This extra period gives 
them time for additional handwork, dramatiza- 
tions, stories and games which are always of great 
educational value. 


Another of the very happy results of this schoo! 
is the effect it is having on some of our Sunday 
School teachers. A number of them have been 
attending the children’s classes as observers and 
helpers. Although in no sense organized or in- 
tended as such, the primary and junior classes 
have thus become splendid normal classes for the 
training of our teachers. Good teaching is often 
contagious and those who are exposed to it become 
infected with a desire to try these newer methods 
that hitherto seemed so preposterous. When 
teachers see how interested the children become 
and how much they get out of good project teach- 
ing they are not likely to be entirely content to 
conduct their own classes in the same old dreary 
ways. Some day we will have a better Sunday 
School because we had a school of missions. Thus, 
what began as a purely missionary venture turns 
out to be the best educational feature of our entire 
chureh program. 
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Is This America’s Youth Movement 
BERT H. DAVIS 


Lenin, Mussolini, Gandhi, Mustapha Kemal have 
some one factor in common. Different though 
their programs are, they possess in varying 
measures but abundantly the strength of youth 
support. Each leads a type of ‘“‘youth movement’”’ 
is which the strongest force is the idealistic and 
practical courage and persistency of young people. 
These young followers, outstanding leaders of the 
day, burn with the flame of unselfish service for 
an ideal. Selfish may be the leadership, as is some 
of the leadership in every social struggle, but these 
energetic young men and young women are fight- 
ing, as said Roosevelt of the 1898 volunteers, “‘in 
the best war they know about.” 


Granville Hicks, in The Christian Century, 
several months ago, wrote briefly and sanely on 
the topic, ‘No Youth Movement for America.” 
He emphasized that many of the significant youth 
movements in Europe in 1926 were not linked 
with a program of social reform, but favored 
Creative Living as opposed to a mechanized civili- 
zation. Here was a struggle not for the saving 
of democracy or any other social or political sys- 
tem, but for the preserving of the individual for 
his own sake. 


In some such cause we should expect to find the 
Protestant Christians of America. Their peculi- 
arity has ever been their insistence on individual 
worth and freedom, and the progressive reforms 
urged by Protestant leadership have sought to 
release the individual from pressure that might 
restrict his religious and moral improvement. 
This is fruitful ground for liberalism. Walter 
Lippmann has well said that “‘the liberal assumes 
almost invariably that man is naturally good and 
that he becomes morally perverted and deformed 
by being compelled to conform to artificial and 
tyrannical] rule.” 


Where so fully as in Christain teaching is there 
the hope for a youth movement for creative and 
friendly and responsible living? 


Whence comes a youth movement? It must 
come, first, from youth. It cannot be passed 
down from the hoary heads. A mature, adult 
program would lack incautious heroism, confidence 
in youth’s abilities, possibility for future growth 
and action. Youth would create a simple program 
that would grow with its own momentum, hence 
not soon exhausted nor conquered. 


The leadership must ultimately be youth or 
youth-minded leadership. Mistakes of judgment 
will be excused if they come not from under- 
valuation nor timidity. Young people echo the 
spirit of Paul as he wrote to Timothy, ‘‘Let no 
man despise thy youth, but be thou an example.” 
Youth leadership has a time-sense. It supplies 
the vital spark at the proper instant. 

The American youth movement, if such there 
be, is that powerful and vital program that emerged 
from the International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in 1927 in Cleveland. The plan was 


prepared for the program of a single organization, 
albeit one of world-wide extent and four millions 
of .members. But within a few months, The 
Crusade with Christ had spread far beyond 
organization borders and was seeking out the 
hearts of young people everywhere, outrunning 
its own promotion. No religious or social challenge 
of the Western Hemisphere has had so immediate 
a development. Every factor of speedy com- 
munication, rapid transportation, closely knit 
religious organizations, and cooperative leader- 
ship favored this twentieth century Crusade. 


The Crusade is as yet in its infancy. It owns 
no formal organization, possesses a meagre budget, 
proclaims no new gospel. It uses the organization 
forces that existed, but into them it has breathed 
new life. The Crusade belongs to all the denomi- 
nations, all the young people’s societies, all the 
churches. It is one more effective means for a 
uniting of Christian works, while coincidently 
loyalty to the individual’s own faith is increased. 

What are the objectives of the Crusade? As 
stated by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor, they 
are three. Crusade with Christ for Evangelism— 
the fundamental and timeless challenge for per- 
sonal rightness first, above and before all else. A 
call to personal devotion in this objective in a 
socialized age! Then, Crusade with Christ for 
Christian Citizenship—a goal that would include 
emphasis on intelligent patriotism, on Christian 
education, on every aim for a better and holier 
social order, on the right use of the ballot and 
other powers of the citizens. Finally, Crusade with 
Christ for World Peace—the broadest extension 
of brotherhood, comprising not alone the outlawry 
of war, but the banishing of the causes of wars 
and the creating of a ministry of international 
and interracial helpfulness. 


Myself, my country, my world! Such was 
Fred W. Ramsey’s summary of the philosophy 
and method of the Crusade. The centering of the 
Crusade in the individual is startling and dis- 
tinctive. We approach again the spirit of the 
Christ who labored among small groups and 
committed his gospel to a handful of apostles. 


The strength of this rapidly-forming youth 
movement is in its appeal to the spirit of adven- 
ture, its simple and strong conception of the 
specific mission of Christians to their own day, 
the recognition of the essential character of youth’s 
loyalty. To the Crusade, the Christian Endeavor 
movement brings modestly its experience in the 
commanding of young lives for definite service. 
Its democratic, youth-led societies and unions are 
Crusade centers. The confidence of ministers, 
thousands of whom are Christian Endeavor 
graduates, is the more quickly won to a movement 
that emanated from such a source. 


The projects shared by Christian Endeavorers 
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shrough the years—good citizenship, stewardship 
of time, money and ability, leadership training, 
‘sight recreation, social service, prison work, 
|devotional and evangelistic enterprises, youth 
‘discussional meetings, world peace projects—are 
now committed to the other Crusaders. More 
‘than thirty denominations have endorsed the 
“Crusade, accepting it in one form or another for 
their young people’s program. Monthly objectives 
and emphases have been set. Trained workers, 
“poth full time and volunteer, are everywhere 
sassisting. New literature appears. Pageantry 
vand song aid the Crusade. Countless requests for 
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information and counsel pour in upon the leaders 
of the movement. 

Is this America’s long-awaited youth movement? 

If it is, it is unlike any other known to the world. 
Its successes reveal the real character of a cruelly 
slandered generation. Refuting dire predictions, 
America’s youth movement is Christian in form 
and purpose, it is centered in the churches, it is 
idealistic. In a land where prosperity, the usual 
enemy of religion, is unprecedented, a growing 
army of youth goes forward in a Crusade of the 
Spirit to offer their lives more abundantly to the 
leadership of Jesus. 


Liberty 


LIBERTY AND LAW 


| The return of the Fourth of July season with all 
| the associations which it holds is a good time to 
| eonsider the relation of liberty and law. 


Katherine Lee Bates in her beautiful hymn, 
“Oh Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” in the closing 
- words of the second stanza, speaks of ‘‘Liberty 
“in Law.” 
It is only in law and through law that there can 
“be liberty. At first thought it might seem that 
the two iron rails on which the locomotive runs 
were a restraint. If a locomotive were conscious, 
we might imagine it saying as it leaps from the 
> rails, “Now I am bound for freedom.” The free- 
dom in which it lands, however, is the ditch. A 
- locomotive has liberty only as it sticks to the rails 
‘and in that liberty it may journey all over the 
~ United States. 
Because for centuries there have been laws 
against murder and arson and stealing, the value 
ot these laws in promoting the liberty of the 
average person in the community is quite generally 
recognized. When, however, we come to some of 
the newer laws which have been the outgrowth of 
- our complex modern life, it is not always so clear 
that these laws make liberty possible. 


There are those who object to the quarantine 
- jaws. They do not like to have to keep their 
children home from school when they have only a 
- slight attack of chickenpox. They sometimes feel 
that quarontine is a real limitation upon their 
- liberty. They forget for the moment that the 
quarantine laws work for the freedom of the 
whole community from disease. If children with 
chickenpox, measles and whooping cough are 
allowed to go everywhere, then no child is safe. 
If a man ‘with a light attack of smallpox may 
wander at will, then no one is safe from smallpox. 
Health laws promote health liberty. 

A great many people violate the traffic laws. 
They park two hours when the law says one hour. 
They travel at outrageous speed in congested 
neighborhoods. They are ready to steal on the 
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Vacation 


traffic signals if there is no police officer watching. 
Their opinion seems to be that the traffic law 
restrains their liberty. 

As a matter of fact, traffic law promotes liberty. 
The observance of the traffic law by everyone 
means the protection of everyone. The red 
signal may hold one up a moment when he is in a 
hurry, but the red stop signal keeps other cars 
from crashing into him when he is going across 
the corner. No one who thinks carefully of traffic 
laws can fail to see that they are an aid to liberty. 


In like manner there is a considerable group of 
people, although not nearly as many as some 
metropolitan “‘wet’’ newspapers would suggest, 
who feel that the Eighteenth Amendment is a 
restraint upon liberty. It is a restraint in exactly 
the same sense that laws against exposing the 
community to smallpox and driving an automobile 
on the left side of a street car are a restraint. The 
whole intention of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
however, and its general effect is to promote 
liberty. The passenger who sits in a comfortable 
seat in a modern train surely is glad to feel that 
the locomotive engineer believes in the Highteenth 
Amendment. Any man who has occasion to use a 
taxi is eager to have a driver who does not patron- 
ize bootleggers. Hundreds of thousands of 
mothers and children in the old days were deprived 
of the liberty of having good clothes, comfortable 
homes, and suitable food. It is upon them the 
Eighteenth Amendment has bestowed this liberty. 


God’s laws are in the largest sense of the word 
intended for the liberty of mankind. Those ele- 
mental laws contained in the Ten Commandments 
when they are observed make for a world of larger 
freedom. The law of love enshrined in the New 
Testament and expressed in the text, ‘‘Love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” brings liberty of all mankind 
to its highest form. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEED OF VACATIONS 


“The devil never takes a vacation,” some one 
has. said, but surely the devil could never yet be 
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cited as a good example to follow. Jesus said to 
His disciples on one occasion, “‘Come ye yourselves 
apart and rest awhile.” 

The world is coming to believe in vacations. 
There are many companies which give vacations 
with pay as a part of their regular program. The 
public schools and colleges, with their two or 
three months of vacation, have driven down deep 
the idea of vacation into the mind of America. 

Churches are facing very different conditions 
because so many of their members go to the 
country or to the seashore for an increasing period 
during the summer. In so far as its usual pro- 
gram is concerned, many churches must operate 
one a nine or even on an eight-month’s basis. 
This is no reason for discouragement but rather a 
reason for making the months during which the 
church can operate on full schedule more effective, 
and for making a still more effective spiritual use 
of the vacation season by introducing new methods 
of training which can be made helpful while 
people are playing. 


Our Need for Vacations 

Our bodies all need vacations of a longer or 
shorter time. Even farmers who are usually in 
pretty good physical condition need to relax from 
the toil which kept their muscles in good shape 
and get away to scenes where rest may be possible. 
People who lead a sedentary life need to use a 
portion of the summer season for exercise in the 
out of doors. The body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost but many of us forget this great New 
Testament teaching, and this bodily temple is too 
often badly in need of repairs. Vacation ought to 
bring to us all the kind of body in which the 
spirit can live most wholesomely and in which the 
spirit can work effectively. 

We need vacations also for the sake of our 
minds. Many men drive their minds so hard that 
their thinking comes to lack elasticity. There is 
no fresh or original thought in such minds. A man 
whose mind is going round and round in a tread 
mill should have a change, should develop new 
brain cells, should give the present cells a rest. 
The result is that after his vacation he can do 
double the amount of work in half of the time. 

Many of us are so busy during the year that we 
do not read what we should. Vacation is a good 
time to dip into books which we have been longing 
to find time for. Biography, history, nature books, 
poetry, all await us during the vacation time. 

The religious side of man will also be the better 
for a vacation season. This does not mean that a 
person ever needs a vacation from religion. A 
Sunday School teacher, however, does need a 
vacation from her class, a minister does need a 
vacation from his church. We all need to realize 
afresh the value of religion, and quiet hours in the 
country will deepen our thought of God, sending 
us back to our tasks with a larger trust and a more 
eager purpose to serve. 


What Kind of a Vacation to Take 
The kind of a vacation to take is, of course, in a 


measure dependent upon conditions which we 
cannot control. There are many people who have 
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very little money to spend on vacations. There 
are many who cannot get away from home for 
more than a week, sometimes for only three or 
four days. Each one must plan his vacation 
according to the special conditions of his life. All 
of us, however, need to get away from our usual 
routine to see new scenes and meet new people. 
City people certainly ought to get into the country. 
Country people are very frequently profited by 
going into the city for a vacation. One man gets 
a vacation by going fishing, another by taking an 
automobile trip with his family. Increasing num- 
bers of people find that there is real vacation in 
summer schools and conferences. 

What we all need is to hear the Saviour saying 
to us, ‘““Come ye yourselves apart and rest awhile.” 
and to spend the vacation, whether long or short, 
in city or in country, in such a way that we shall be 
more effective disciples of Christ when we return 
from our vacation. 


RELIGION IN WARM WEATHER 

Some people seem to think that religion is not 
needed in warm weather. They have an idea that 
when they are on a vacation they may well loaf 
on Sunday morning and not attend church. They 
devote themselves to light reading in the summer 
and they feel that the reading of the Bible may be 
given up. ; 

As a matter of fact, there is no time in the year 
when we can neglect the religious life if we would 
be our best selves, if we would have the largest 
and fullest life, if rest of the highest sort is to be 
ours. One reason why some people come back 
from vacation weary and lacking in zest is because 
it has been for them not a time of real recreation 
but a time of dissipation. It has been a time of 
forgetfulness of God rather than a fresh under- 
standing of God. 

Those who are engaged in full time Christian 
service need to have a vacation from their work. 
A minister should not preach twelve months in 
the year, neither should a Sunday School teacher 
go to class fifty-two Sundays in the year. But no 
minister can abandon public worship and forget 
his Bible and cease to pray and be spending the 
vacation season aright. Neither can a Sunday 
School teacher close her Bible for the weeks she is 
away from her class and fail to lift her voice to 
God in prayer without failing to spend her sum- 
mer season as she should. 


THE HAND OF GOD IN NATURE 

One of the great spiritual opportunities of 
summer is to feel anew the presence of God in 
nature, to be able to realize the truth of the words 
of the psalmist, “who coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment.”’ ' 

There are three thoughts of God which come to 
us from the out of doors. 

1. Power. One cannot stand on the brink of 
Niagara Falls and see the tons of water falling 
with a mighty roar unceasingly day and night 
without a new sense of power. It is impossible to 
stand on the shore of the Atlantic while a north- 
east gale is blowing and the surf comes rolling in 
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| stars suggest this. 
_ steadily along their predestined tracks. They do 
-not run into each other. 


or late. 


‘upon the beach in great billows without a sense 
sof power. 
‘Kilauea in the Hawaiian Islands while the molten 
‘lava boils over, suggests power. 
‘jittleness and weakness in the presence of these 
‘and other manifestations of nature’s powers and 
| thinks how powerful must be the great God, 
| Maker of Heaven and earth. 


To stand on the brink of the voleano 


One feels his own 


2. Order. As one lives in the out of doors, he 
has a feeling of the love of God for order. The 
They move so quietly, so 


They swing in orderly 
sequence through the great depths of space. The 
eclipses of sun or moon are never a second early 
The return of certain comets a thousand 
years hence can be predicted to a second. Every- 
where there is evidence of thought and order in 
God’s world. 

3. Beauty. To find a cluster of nodding yellow 
moccasin flowers in a deep swamp suggests that 


~ God Himself must delight in beauty, for there is 


no human eye likely to see much of the beauty of 
the world. All around us in the out-of-doors 
beauty lies. Stretched out on the ground as land- 


 seapes, piled up against the skies as mountains, 


overhanging the earth as a canopy of blue. Those 
who are insensitive to beauty have not yet under- 
stood God who clothes the lilies in a glory more 
wonderful than that of Solomon. 

But while one finds in nature suggestions of 
the power, the wisdom, the beauty, in which God 
delights, to become convinced of the love of God 
one must turn elsewhere than to nature. Nature 
often seems red in tooth and claw. The hawk 
pounces upon helpless little birds. Rabbits 
pursued leap over precipices in the woods to their 
death. While there are evidences of affection in 
the animal world, there are evidences of cruelty 
also. If we are to become convinced that love is 
in control of the whole world we must turn away 
from nature to Jesus Christ. He is the reveale 
of what this world in which we live means. When 
we come to Him, we feel that power of God is 
matched by His love; His wisdom, is equalled by 
his tenderness. We find that there is as certainly 
love as there is beauty in the world. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER 

Finally let me voice the highest of all the high 
hopes with which we have come to this place, as 
well as the deepest longing which we share with 
the multitude of our fellow Christians the world 
over as they think of us here at Jerusalem and 
pray for us, and that is that both here and then 
elsewhere, as a result of what takes place here in 
this wonderful Passiontide of fellowship in thought 
and prayer, there may be an outbreaking of 
spiritual life proceeding forth from the Fountain- 
head, the Living Christ Himself. Is not our 
central need, by far our greatest need, nothing 
less than a rebirth of the world Christian mission? 
Let me call attention to a sentence in the first 
paragraph of the original letter of announcement 
of the Jerusalem Meeting—a sentence which 
gathers up our deepest conviction, longing, ex- 
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pectation, and prayer for this meeting: ‘‘Only as 
new tides of spiritual life begin to flow within the 
Church can the waiting tasks be fulfilled . .. What 
matters most in connection with the (Jerusalem) 
meeting is the sincerity and strength of the de- 
mand that we make on God, in whom are to be 
found all the resources of Creative Life.” Let us 
frequently remind ourselves that we are meeting 
on the Mount where Christ came “as His custom 
was,” to hold communion with God. Let us like- 
wise here during these days and nights deepen 
our acquaintance and fellowship with Him. And 
let each one highly resolve to be an open, un- 
hindered channel through whom His vitalizing 
power may be mightily manifested in and through 
our creative gathering—John R. Mott, at the 
Opening of the Jerusalem Conference. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 

But a man may pull off his hat on passing a 
church, or may be uneasy if he absents himself 
from public worship, and yet may never once have 
really recognized religion and its paramount 
claims over the life, and never once really acknowl- 
edged God and owned His supreme appeal 
to the human heart. There may be every form of 
polite recognition, and not one graceful acknowl- 
edgement omitted, without the corresponding 
reality. We talk much of recogniton of religion, 
national and otherwise, but the recognition which 
religion desires is that men should be religious, 
should acknowledge God in all their ways. Per- 
haps as many men formally acknowledge God 
today as ever did; certainly few deny Him; the 
Atheist as he used to be is almost an extinct 
species; but of how many can it be said that in all 
their ways they take God into account, and walk 
ever as in His presence? And yet that, and that 
alone, is religion.— Hugh Black. 

THE HOLINESS OF HOLIDAYS 

Now the application which I want to make today 
of this intimate bearing of genuine Christianity 
upon common life has to do with the holiness of 
holidays. Christ took the tired disciples out into 
the country for a holiday. Amidst all the great 
matters which urged themselves upon the atten- 
tion of him who had come tosave a world, Christ 
found time and interest to care for the bodily 
needs of his followers. He felt that the holiness of 
holidays was a part of his religion —George Hodges. 

Finally I want to say something about the 
Christian duty of taking a vicarious vacation. 
This is now the season when a good many fortu- 
nate people are beginning, in at least one respect, 
to imitate the twelve apostles, they are going into 
the country to “rest awhile.” This is the time to 
think about vacation. Now, why not take a 
vicarious vacation? By that I do not mean, why 
not let somebody take your vacation for you? but 
why not get somebody else to share your vacation 
with you? Because you are going, make it possible 
for someone else to go. 

For it happens sometimes—yes, a great deal of 
the time!—that those who need the country most 
are the least able to get a glimpse of it. It is not 
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out of the courts and alleys, not out of the fourth 
stories of tenement-houses, that the summer 
tourists come. But that is where the people live 
who need the sight of the hills and the smell of the 
sea. And a vicarious vacation will mean a part of 
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your vacation shared with them. Don’t go off 
and forget the weary mothers and the sick babies 
who cannot go. Don’t be content to take a vaca- 
tion without helping also to give a vacation.— 
George Hodges. 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. J. ELMER RUSSELL, D.D. 


LED IN THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION 
OF CHRIST 


2 Cor. 2:14 


Paul had been discouraged. We sometimes 
think that great souls like Paul live always on the 
mountain top and never walk through dark val- 
leys, but such an opinion is mistaken. Paul had 
at times to fight discouragement as we all have to 
fight it. 

Just at this time, Paul had been very anxious 
about the church in Corinth. He had founded 
this church. It was dear to him. But disconcert- 
ing news came to him after he had left Corinth for 
Ephesus. Factions appeared in the church. 
Church members went to law with other church 
members. Gross immorality was tolerated. Paul 
began to be afraid he had labored in vain. And 
then just when things looked darkest good news 
came, brought by Titus, who had been ona visit 
to Corinth. Things were coming along better 
than Paul feared. And at once his spirit leaped 
up. He realizes that his Lord is still triumphing. 

To get at the meaning of the text we must see 
the historical picture which lies back of its words. 
It is a picture from the military conquests of the 
Roman Empire. Rome sent out her armies to 
conquer the world and when a commander had 
conquered a country he was awarded a triumphal 
procession when he came home, at the head of his 
troops he rode through the streets flanked by 
cheering crowds, while at his chariot wheels walked 
the king of the conquered country. While princes 
and others marched farther back to grace the 
conqueror’s triumph. Some time before Paul 
wrote, the Roman triumph in Briton had been 
celebrated by a procession, and one of those who 
marched among the conquered was the brave 
British general, Caractacus. 

In our text Paul uses this picture of a Roman 
triumphal procession. At the head of the triumphal 
procession is the Saviour, while Paul walks behind 
as one of the conquered. 

Of course, there was one way in which Paul 
differed from a Roman captive. He was glad that 
he had been taken captive, glad that the Saviour 
had met him on the Damascus Road. He was so 
glad that he was giving his life to take others 
captive to Christ, and in all the triumphs of his 
Lord he rejoiced. 

As I have studied this text, I find in it four 
lessons of our every-day lives. The text is the call 
to surrender, a call to service, a calJl to humility, 
and a call to hope. 


I. A Cadl to Surrender 

Paul was a conquered soul. He had surrendered 
himself to the Saviour. How is it with us on this 
summer Sunday? Are we doing what we please 
or what will please the Lord? A Christian is one 
who has given his life to Christ, who has sur- 
rendered his will to the Lord. 

That is the first appeal I make to you. I can- 
not read your hearts but you know whether yours 
is a divided life, or whether you have really and 
truly given your heart to the Saviour. I am not 
talking about being perfect. None of us are per- 
fect. We all have our faults. At best we have to 
ask our Lord daily for forgiveness. But have you 
given yourself to Christ and are you proud to say 
that you are his and he is yours? I pray that some 
one who has come into this church this morning 
in careless, selfish mood, shall here have an experi- 
ence like that of Paul on the road to Damascus, 
and become a conquered soul, one more trophy to 
march in the triumphal procession of Christ. 


Il. A Call to Service 


When Paul gave his heart to the Risen Lord one 
of the first things he said was what shall I do, 
Lord? If our lives are really given to Christ we 
shall wish to help him in winning others. Has 
every professed Christian here made the effort? 


_I do not know. But you know whether you have 


tried. You know whether there is any person for 
whom you have really prayed. You know whether 
there is anyone to whom you have spoken. You 
know whether there is anyone to whom you have 
written a letter. If you have failed to do any- 
thing, you have still time. This afternoon, tomor- 
row, Tuesday, so on, say a good word for the 
Lord. Of course there may be no response to 
your words. Did not the Master himself fail to 
reach the rich young ruler? But if we speak the 
word prayerfully then we may leave the results 
with God. A friend of mine wrote a letter to a 
man about being a Christian some ten years ago. 
Not long ago he met him on a train, and he spoke 
of that letter, and said he had it yet, though he had 
not yet taken a stand as a Christian. 


Ill. A Call to Humility 

This text is also a call to humility. When Paul 
heard the good news from Corinth, he did not 
begin to boast about the success of his mission, 
but he gratefully recognized that whatever of 
good had been brought about in Corinth was due 
to God in Christ. A minister said to me not long 
ago that he had wanted to have his church mem- 
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bership double in three years. He said, “I have 

wanted that to brag about.’’ I don’t suppose he 

realized just what he was saying, for surely no 

Christian has a right to brag about any work in 

which he has been engaged. At best we have done 

very little, the real doer is the spirit of Christ. 
IV. A Call to Hope 

This text is a call to live in hope. Paul way 
back there in the first century of the Christian era 
thinks of his Lord as going forward in hope, and 
we in this summer of 1929 should remind our- 
selves how much longer is the triumphal proces- 
sion of Christ than it was in Paul’s day. 

Just let me name over some of those who since 
Paul, have been proud to march as trophies of 
grace in the triumphal procession of Christ: 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, David Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, 
Frances Willard. : 

Paul lived before there were any hospitals, any 
homes for orphaned children, lived when no one 
thought of doing away with slavery. Lived when 
all sorts of cruel and wicked customs existed which 
have now practically disappeared. 

Every age has its discouragements. Our age 
has them. We are very far from being a Christian 
nation. 

Our generation will go and leave many things 
to those who come after us. But our Lord still 
lives. He still is winning new captives. Still is 
his spirit extending its sway. 

If Paul had a right to hope how much more 
have we who live 1900 years later. 


OUR RIGHT TO BELIEVE THE WORLD 
IS GROWING BETTER 
Heb. 2:8 

Matthew Arnold, one of the great English men 
of letters, speaks somewhere of the importance of 
seeing life sanely and of seeing it as a whole. 

The danger against which we all have to con- 
tend and which overcomes many is that of being 
satisfied with fractional views of life. We are 
satisfied’ with one-sided views and therefore do 
not see life sanely. 

One man who fails to see life as a whole is the 
man who fails to recognize the evil in the world. 
We have some who tell us there is no evil, all is 
good. It is the incompleteness of Pippa. All is 
not well with the world. 

One man fails to see life as a whole because he 
is a pessimist. For him things are going to the 
bad. I recently read a newspaper account of a 
sermon which spoke of the tidal wave of vice and 
crime submerging America. Anyone who talks 
that way fails to see things as they are. 

Now the sane person recognizes both the 
clouds and the sunshine, both the bad and the 
good, but he sees that on the whole the tide is 
coming in and not going out, that as Longfellow 
says, “The world rolls into the light.” 

Our text is an expression of hope. We see not 
yet all things subjected to him. Notice the 
words “not yet.” The victory is not completely 
won. The ideal man is not entirely conqueror. 
There is the dark side, but when the writer says, 
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‘mot yet,” he implies that the victory will come. 

When, therefore, someone comes along gushingly 
optimistic, say to him, “‘Not yet.” Much remains 
to be done. When some one calls along drippingly 
despondent, say to him, “Not yet,” but eventually, 
sooner or later, in God’s good time. 

When we say the world is growing better, we 
do not mean that everywhere it is better. In some 


_ places things may be getting worse. Compare the 


tide and the undertow. It is a question whether 
little by little the water rises higher on the beach. 

For example, we may feel hopeful about health, 
and yet recognize that our modern ways of living 
have brought certain health perils. 

Chemistry and Poison Gas 

Let us think of our right to believe that the 
world is growing better. And there are three great 
reasons for this right. 

1. History. 

Go far back and you see the gradual disappear- 
ance of certain evils. For example, slavery, the 
shameful treatment of criminals, intolerance. 

Go back and you see the appearance of new 
qualities. For example, care of the unfortunate, 
the rights of the average man increasingly re- 
spected. 

2. Contemporary Life. 

Let me bring to your attention certain facts of 
the present that bring hope. 

Youth—Most college deans 
people are improving. 

Temperance—See Irving Fisher’s book, ‘*Pro- 
hibition At Its Worst.” 

War—Consider the Kellogg Anti-War Treaty. 

3. Our Assurance About God. 

We Christians believe God is at work in 
the world and we believe he will not be discouraged 
till he has won the victory. 

I know some Christians think of religion as 
getting people ready for heaven. That is a part, 
but the sane view also sees God at work helping 
make heaven in this world. 

The Old Testament is a record of His achieve- 
ments. 

The New Testament is the record of God at 
work through his Son, throwing across the evil of 
the world, the life, the cross, the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

The Christian history is a record of the workings 
of the Spirit of God in changing the world. 

Read again that notable passage in Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables” which inquires why 
Napoleon was beaten at Waterloo. “Was it pos- 
sible for Napoleon to win the battle?’ Hugo 
answered in the negative. “Why? On account of 
Wellington? on account of Blucher? No, on ac- 
count of God.” 

Here lies the final reason for hope. It is God. 

“Right for ever on the scaffold?” ete. See 
Lowell’s “Present Crisis.” Not yet is the victory 
won? But God is on the field. 


“Right is right since God is God, 
And right the day shall win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” ’ 


believe young 
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GOD CAN BE DEPENDED ON 
1 Cor. 1:9 

Read the text in Moffat’s translation and 
instead of the familiar words, “God is faithful,” 
you get the fresh rendering, ‘‘God can be depended 
on.” 

Paul is writing to a little group of Christians in 
a very wicked city. We sometimes think there is 


no hope in the situation where we are, but Paul in 


greater difficulty did not lose hope. Why? He 
believed God can be depended upon. 

Science believes in law. Chemistry is the same 
in America and Australia. Astronomy is the 
same in England and Japan. Electricity acts the 
same in North and South America. 

Even so for the religious man God can be 
depended on. Will the sun rise? Can you calcu- 
late an eclipse? Then God can be depended on. 
He is the same from age to age. He is as faithful 
now as he was in Paul’s day. 

I. What the text does not mean. 

1. It does not mean we are living in a sin-proof 
world. God allows people to go right or wrong. 

2. Neither are we in a fool-proof world. People 
make mistakes, they and the rest of us have to 
suffer. “ 

8. Neither is this a lazy man’s world. God is 
not going to do for us what we can do for our- 
selves. 

II. What the text means. 

1. It means that when a person gives his heart 
to God, when he uses his best thought, when he 
works hard, when he does his part, then God 
cooperates to make all things work out for the best. 

2. It means that in spite of human sin and 
foolishness, God is ever working foi a better world. 

III. How do we know God can be depended on? 

1. Testimony of Paul. 

2. Testimony of Jesus. 

3. If it is not true we live in an unbalanced 
universe. 

4. Make the venture and we find that faith 
works. No one can force us to depend on God, 
but no one can prevent our believing. 

IV. Results of trusting that God can be de- 
pended on. 

1, Courage—no real harm can get at us. 

2. Peace—When things are disturbing we need 
not get disturbed. 

3. Hope—The best is yet to be in this world 
and the next. 

4. Joy—He who has courage, peace and hope 
will have joy. The joy of the Lord will be his 
strength. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Matt. 6:33 
' J. What are the first things? 
II. Why should they be sought first? 
Ill. Hindrances to putting first things first. 
IV. The result of seeking the first things first. 


HOLDING STEADY 


1 Cor. 15:58 
Some one has said that men may be divided into 
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three classes: shirkers, jerkers and workers. It is 
the workers Paul commends here. 
I. Their characteristics. 
1. Steadfast—in spite of wavering inclina- 
tions. 
2. Unmovable—in spite of outward pressure. 
3. Always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
II. The secret of faithful work. 
Assurance of success through divine help. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 
Gal. 5:1 

Liberty is a word to conjure with. Very often it 
is used to call up the ghost of John Barleycorn. 

1. The Source of Liberty. No man who is not a 
Christian is really free. 

II. Liberty must be maintained. 
that once free means always free. 

III. The Foes of Liberty. All that caters to the 
world, the flesh and the devil is a foe to real 
freedom. 


It is not true 


BOLDNESS IN PRAYER 
Heb. 4:16 
I. God is eager to have us pray. 
God’s greatness and goodness are not discour- 
agements but incentives to prayer. 

II. Three great objects in prayer. 

1. Worship of God. 

2. Seeking forgiveness. 

3. Seeking help in our needs. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE 
Matt. 18:20 

I. To whom the text is spoken—those engaged 
in the missionary enterprise. 

II. The Promised Presence. 

III. What the Abiding Presence will do for us— 
all that Jesus did for His disciples in the days of 
His flesh. - F 


GOD’S PART AND MAN’S PART 
Neh. 4:9 
Facing a hard task, as did Nehemiah, what 
shall we do? 
I. Turn to God in prayer for help. 
II. Do our part to meet the situation. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 
Phil. 2:6 

This is a challenge. It is like telling a tyro in 
music to have the mind of Beethoven, a novice in 
painting to have the mind of Raphael, or a begin- 
ner in writing to have the mind of Shakespeare. 
Yes, more daring still is the summons to us to 
have the mind of Christ. 

We are to have the mind of Christ. _ 

I. With regard to God—He is our Father. 

Il. With regard to man—He is made in the 
image of God. “ 

III. With regard to the kingdom of God. The 
social order wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

IV. With regard to service—ready for the 
lowliest tasks in the name of Christ. 

The mind of Christ becomes ours not by effort 
but by opening our lives to his indwelling presence. 


Sermons 


Christ’s Inheritance in Canada 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, D.D. 


He shall have dominion also from sea to sea. 
Psa. 72:8. 

It has become a tradition in Canadian history 
that the Fathers of Confederation, when discussing 


the name under which the Confederation of Prov- 


inces which later was to include a whole half conti- 
nent, should be known, 
were suddenly brought 
into happy accord by 
the proposal of one of 
their number, that the 
promise of the seventy- 
second Psalm, ‘‘He shall 
_ have dominion from sea 

_to sea” should find at 
lest the suggestion of 
realization in the name 
of the new “Dominion” 
of Canada. 

Whether legend or 
history, we who are citi- 
cens of this great land 
whose shores are 
washed by the tides of 
three oceans, and whose 
areas are drained by 
two of the mightiest 
water systems of the 
earth, may gratefully accept the name as pro- 
phetic, and so may both labor and pray that from 
the “river to the ends of the earth” and “‘from sea 
to sea’? our Dominion may be His. 


The Responsibility of Privilege 

Israel was known of old as a “chosen nation” — 
“9 peculiar people.’’ The special privileges, how- 
ever, which pertained to them as such a chosen or 
choice people of God, were not in any sense a 
monopoly of God’s gracious favor, though by 
Israel they were often so interpreted. Rather, 
these privileges constituted a special and peculiar 
responsibility. God never failed to impress upon 
Isreal through His prophets, that His purpose in 
’ calling them out from among the nations of the 
world and making them recipients of His special 
favor, was to the end that they might, having so 
experienced His grace, shew forth His glory. 
“Ye are My witnesses” was His constant appeal 
to them. Knowing Him not only through His 
revelation to them in the Law, but through all His 
wonderful works on their behalf as He led them 
from slavery in Egypt to stability and strength 
as a nation among the peoples of the earth, it was 
to be their high privilege to bear witness to the 

character and grace of Jehovah, Israel’s God. 


Canada, a Chosen Nation 
We count ourselves, and not without reason, 
even as Israel did, to be the heirs of special grace 
and gifts of God. Ours, as were theirs, are the 


Dr. Robert Johnston here inspires us with 
a portrayal of the founding, growth, aims, 
and hopes of a Christian nation. He causes 
us to pray for strength to do His will in 
carrying forward the great responsibility we 
have inherited from our pioneer forefathers, 
and for grace to be humble in the acceptance 
for our manifold blessings. 

We use the word “our” here in its fullest 
and tenderest meaning, because the responsi- 
bilities and hopes of our nearest and dearest 
neighbor are ours also. 
substitute the name, “United States,” for 
the name, “‘Dominion of Canada, 
ing the message, to know how fully and truly 
the histories, spirit, and hopes of the two 
nations are as one.—WHd. 


Dn 


oracles of God. To us He has made Himself 
known not only through His word but by gracious 
deliverences and providences as signal as were 
those of Israel’s chequered history. 

We have been put in possession, too, of a land of 
giant proportions, of immeasurable resources, of 
unsurpassed opportun- 
ity. Can it be doubted 
that for us, as for 
Israel, the Divine pur- 
pose is that we should 
show forth His glory 
Who has so signally set 
us apart by His favor? 
To simply and selfishly 
boast of possession 
while we forget the 
responsibility that pos- 
session always carries 
with it, will be to court 
the withdrawal of the 
grace that has made us 
great and to challenge 
the loss of our own soul. 

Youth, for a nation 
as for the individual, 
is the formative period 
of character. There are 
not wanting those who, like the historian Buckle, 
would insist that as inevitably as periods of old 
age, decrepitude, and decay come upon the indi- 
vidual, succeeding previous stages of infancy, 
youth, and maturity, so do these come upon 
nations. Modern history would encourage us to 
believe that the period of national growth is at 
least extending. Is it possible that a nation may 
so shape its life and character as indeed to secure 
a permanence that will successfully resist the 
threats of decay? May Britian, for instance, so 
live that for uncounted centuries yet to come she 
may indulgently smile at Macaulay’s picture of 
the antiquarian viewing the ruins of St. Paul’s, 
while a solitary fisherman casts his line into the 
stream that was once the haven for a thousand 
masts? 

If such continuance is to be Canada’s, the pres- 
ent is the time in which her sons must shape the 
national life for permanence, by the cultivation 
of those things that endure. So great is our 
extent as a Dominion, so vast our resources, that 
we are in danger of permitting ourselves to be 
captured and absorbed by an outward and material 
progress and to forget that in righteousness alone 
does a nation find true progress, and the pathway 
to permanence. Of that great truth written not 
alone in God’s Word, but written broad on the 
open page of history, we need to be constantly 
reminded. 


We need only to 


” 


in read- 


Vast Areas ‘ 
If indeed we desire that our country should be 
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Christ’s we have cause for rejoicing in the thought 
that we can bring to Him areas so vast and so 
alluiing. 

One need not claim more years than those of 
maturity to have seen three Canadas emerge into 
the arena of world-events. Many of us remember 
when Canada meant only the provinces lying 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic and 
along the valley of the St. Lawrence. To the west 
and north of these lay “unexplored territory.” 
Sixty years ago, however, the vision of the Fathers 
of Confederation embraced those fertile prairie- 
lands stretching to the Rockies, and beyond to the 
Empire-areas of British Columbia swept by the 
tides of the Pacific Sea. The immediate building 
of the first transcontinental railroad on the 
Continent linked together the oceans. 

Still later, and it seems but a decade ago, a new 
Canada emerged—a Canada of the North. Vast 
areas stretching to the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
and watered by the second largest water system 
on the continent, have been discovered to be rich 
not aione in mineral wealth, but in resources of 
agriculture and pasturage as well. The penetra- 
tion of the North by the Hudson Bay Railway 
and the opening of Port Churchill on the western 
shore of that inland sea is eliminating one thousand 
miles of the distance that in the past has separated 
the cities of our central provinces and of the 
farther west from the markets of Europe. 

Truly it is a good land! Larger than the conti- 
nent of Europe, exclusive of Russia; second in size 
only to Brazil among countries of this western 
world; containing within its ocean-swept shores 
one-third of the total area of the British Empire. 
A land of promise indeed than which the earth 
offers to our Lord, no fairer or more promising 
field for the building of that City of God let down 
to earth from heaven, in which is to dwell right- 
eousness. 

Rich Resources 

There is too an inheritance of Rich Resources— 
of resources so rich that we have become accus- 
tomed to speak of them as exhaustless. 

It has been said that so far back as runneth the 
memory of man three conditions have been found 
to lie uniformly’ at the foundation of national 
greatness; great natural resources, adequate 
transportation facilities, and a small but progres- 
sive population. It requires but a moment’s 
consideration to recognize how adequately Canada 
meets these conditions. 

Think for the moment of her resources. In 
timber-areas alone Canada stands third among 
the countries of the world; while within her vast 
forests there lies one-half of all the forest wealth 
that waves beneath the far-flung flag of Empire. 
Not without reason has Canada come to be known 
as “the wood-yard of the Empire.’’ In water 
power, that mighty agency which is the form of 
“white coal’’ is transforming industry, her place 
among lands favored of Nature, is equally con- 
spicuous. 

Particularly has our Dominion seized the 
imagination of the world as a great agricultural 
land; and this indeed, not without reason. Between 
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the Great Lakes and the Rockies there stretches 
north of the 49th parallel of latitude, the greatest 
continuous grain-area that the sun, in all his 
circuit round the earth, smiles upon. Every year 
that area is, through the contributions of science 
and research, pushing its wheat-producing bound- 
aries farther north, and the possibilities of the 
Dominion as a grain-growing area are by no means 
as yet determined. Meantime from those fruitful 
prairies we are pouring forth year by year a mighty 
river of golden grain, five hundred million busheis 
in volume, to fill the yawning granaries of a hungry 
world. Canada for years has led the world as a 
wheat-exporting land. Blessed privilege this, to 
be so permitted to help Jesus Christ in His great 
work of meeting the world’s hunger. 

Perhaps greatest of all of Canada’s natural 
resources is her mineral wealth. Here it is even 
more difficult to speak in terms of accuracy, owing 
to the vastness of the areas still unexplored. It is 
probable, however, that in no part of the earth’s 
surface is there concentrated greater deposit of 
mineral wealth than is to be found in that pre- 
Cambrian era known as the Laurentian Shield 
which, stretching from the far Northwest of the 
Dominion to its eastern limits, underlies one-half 
of the Dominion’s total area, holding in its rocky 
grip, through two million square miles of territory, 
vast and as yet unestimated deposits of all vari- 
eties of merchantable minerals. Here indeed is 
wealth that yet shall stagger the imagination of 
the world. Let us rejoice that ‘“‘the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 

Character, the Deciding Factor 

Such is then the inheritance which Christ has in 
Canada; for I will not forget that in name at least 
(and may we not hope, in some measure in spirit 
as well?) Canada is Christian. I will not forget 
that Cartier claimed this land for Christ as well as 
for his earthly king, and planted, on Gaspe’s 
rugged coast, a Cross. I will not forget the visions 
of.a Champlain and a Maisonneuve, who dreamed 
of a nobler kingdom than one great only in com- 
merce or in military power. Canada’s greatness, 
if it is to be of the spirit and enduring, is to be 
found in that righteousness into which He came 
to lead all nations, whose are the kingdoms of the 
earth. 

After all, great material possessions never yet 
of themselves made a nation great or stable. It is 
in character that greatness lies. ‘‘Their land is 
full of silver and gold,” cried the prophet; “their 
land also is full of idols.”’” That is a possibility, 
and a peril today. History teems with illustra- 
tions of the danger which great material posses- 
sions carry in their train, whether to the indi- 
vidual or to the nation. 

Our country’s problem then today is how to 
produce in her national life a type of character 
that, so far from being: subservient to her great 
wealth, will master it, and make it the instrument 
of furthering those ends that are eternally con- 
sistent with the purposes of God for mankind— 
the establishment of righteousness and good-will. 

To this end can it be doubted that we are called 
at this time to a greater emphasis upon those 
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things that develop character, and to a refusal to 
accept as the sole measure of our progress, the 


|| possession of things material that after all perish 


in the using. 
“We are all wrong until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 
Unless it makes the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we make the work 
Unless the worker also grows.” 

It is true. Always it is the man that counts, 
and that counts supremely. Of Canada’s re- 
sources, of her potential wealth, of her place by 
reason of these among the nations of the earth, 
there can be no question. But the greater ques- 
tion remains, What is to be her place among those 
forces that make for the kingdom of righteousness, 
for the Kingdom of God? 

To those of us whose whole hope for national 
progress as for world progress is in Jesus Christ, 
the importance of claiming Canada for Christ, 
and of making that claim today, is evident. If 
ever of any nation it could be said, surely of 
Canada it may be said today, “Behold now is the 
day of salvation.” Now, when foundations are 
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being laid. Now, when virgin soil is waiting 
cultivation. Now, when policies are being 
formed and national character is shaping. In the 
light of opportunity who can doubt that— 

“We are living, we are dwelling in a great and 
awful time.” 

Of the rebuilt Jerusalem it was promised in 
vision to the prophet that ‘‘As a city unwalled 
shall Jerusalem be, for the multitude of men and 
cattle that shall be therein, and I Jehovah shall 
be in her a wall of fire, and for her glory in the 
midst.” 

That is our hope for Canada. God her Splendor 
and her Safety. Her strength not in limitations 
and in restrictions, but in a life within her, the 
Life of God, the Spirit of Righteousness, the risen, 
reigning, living Christ. 

Nor may we forget that the entrance of that 
Christ is by the door of the surrendered heart. 
To the Nation He comes by way of the individual 
life. To each one of us is offered the high privilege 
of making a pathway for His blessed feet. In the 
measure in which we admit Him, in the measure 
in which we enthrone Him, in that measure it is 
ours to prepare the Way of the Lord. Shall we 
today fling wide the gate and 

“Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all!”’ 


The Gains of Death 


A Funeral Sermon 
DR. GEORGE H. MORRISON, Glasgow 


‘‘A time to die . . . He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.’”’ Eccl. 3:2, 11. 

It is one of the wonderful things about God’s 
alchemy that He can turn the curse into a blessing. 
Experiences that desolate the heart emerge into 
ministries of grace. When one recalls the sorrow 
of bereavement, and the aching loneliness it brings, 
it is difficult to think of the last enemy occupied 
in the offices of friendship. Yet how much poorer 
would our life be, and the world of nature and 
society, without the inevitable fact of death. 
In its personal impact it is bitter: in its universal 
impact it is blessed. It may chill or stupefy the 
heart, but it never chills or stupefies the race. 
Like that other penalty of sin, the sweat and toil 
of our unending labor, it has proved big with 
blessing for humanity. 

Think, for instance, how the fact of death has 
added a new intensity to life. Life becomes both 
strenuous and serious under the deep shadow of 
the grave. When a traveler comes to Glasgow 
for a fortnight he is eager in that fortnight to see 
everything. He pays a visit to our old cathedral, 
and makes a journey to the Falls of Clyde. But 
many people born and bred in Glasgow have never 
visited the Falls of Clyde yet, and perhaps have 
never set foot in the Cathedral. The very short- 
ness of the traveler’s stay makes him intensely 
eager to see everything. The fact that he shall 
have gone in a brief fortnight enormously height- 
ens the value of his time. And a like passion to 


redeem the time has entered into the spirit of 
humanity from the inevitable fact of death. Our 
blessed Saviour felt that very powerfully. “I 
must work while it is called today.”” The thought 
that after the twelve hours would come the night- 
fall brought the must into the life of Jesus. And 
that same must, that call to instant service, echoes 
through all the corridors of life, because the night 
cometh when no man can work. 

Again think how the fact of death deepens the 
preciousness of common things. They grow in- 
sensibly more dear and wonderful, because some 
day (perhaps tomorrow) we must lose them. I 
remember a friend telling me long ago how he had 
fallen into dreadful sin. It seemed for a day or 
two as if everything must go — his work, his quiet 
home, his little children. And he told me that 
in these few days the gifts and daily blessings of 
his life became a thousand times more dear to 
him than they had ever been before. It was dur- 
ing the Great War, when death was near, that 
boys awakened to all that mother meant. It is 
when the child of the Hebrides is soon to emigrate 
that the shieling and the lochan tug his heart. And 
that same heart-tug, that deepening sense of pre- 
ciousness, that opening of the drowsy eye to 
beauty, is what death imparts to the common 
things of life. Did it ever occur to you to associate 
Calvary with the insight of Jesus into common 
things? He knew, from the hour the dove de- 
scended, that the altar was ready for the Victim. 
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And for Him, with death upon the threshold, the 
lily was more wonderful than Solomon, and the 
kingdom of heaven was in every child. 

Again remember how the fact of death touches 
with tenderness all social relationships. The world 
would be a harsher, colder place if it never knew 
the digging of the grave. We have all known 
families where every child was healthy save one, 
who was a fragile little being. It brought a pang 
to the heart to look on him, so slight and feeble 
was his hold on life. Yet on that child what tender- 
ness was lavished, evoked by the very frailty of 
his tenure, fanned by the approaching wings of 
death. Never did men feel so tender towards their 
sons as when they marched away to the Great 
War. Their faults were all forgotten, swallowed 
up in the tenderness of yearning. And all that 
tenderness, forever there, deep buried in the 
heart of fatherhood, blossomed through the prox- 
imity of death. That is what the fact of death 
achieves. It softens and sweetens every relation- 
ship. It adds an element to human ties that mere 
continuance could never bring. It was not in the 
unbroken home of Bethany but by the grave where 
Lazarus was buried that the evangelist tells us 
Jesus wept. 

Lastly we must not forget that death enables us 
to understand. It cleanses the eye and purifies the 
vision, so often blinded by the dust of life. It has 
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been said by a wise thinker that our own are 
never ours till we have lost them. It is expedient 
for us that they should go away, as in loftier senses 
it was so for Jesus. For not only when they have 
gone away can we have them with us all the time, 
but we understand them as we never did before. 
Here we seldom have the right perspective. We 
cannot see the forest for the trees. Little trifling 
things obscure the big things, and sometimes little 
things are strangely irritating. And then comes 
death, with its quietness and distance, sweeping 
away the shallow and ephemeral, and just as the 
dark night reveals the stars we waken to many 
a thing that life had hidden. Thus is the “last 
enemy”’ transformed. The curse is turned into a 
blessing. Passion dies, party-spirit vanishes, when 
the great leader sleeps in death. For all the sor- 
row of it and the heart-break, life would be a 
meaner, poorer thing but for the “inevitable 
hour.”— In the British Weekly. 


“The lights are all out 
In the mansion of clay: 
The curtains are drawn, 
For the dweller’s away; 
He silently slipped 
O’er the threshold by night 
To make his abode 
In the city of light.””— Anon. 


The Need of the Hour 
REV. BERTRAM M. OSGOOD 


At the time of the World War a steamer loaded 
with wounded soldiers from France was stranded 
just outside of New York harbor. The less 
seriously wounded were first removed. Those 
pitiful unfortunates known as basket cases were 
left until the last. Such a soldier, or as much of a 
soldier as there could be without arms and legs, 
was being transferred from the steamship to be 
taken ashore. He had no desire to live. When he 
was suspended in his hammock above the water, 
the opportunity for which he had been waiting 
was presented to him. In his forlorn and hopeless 
condition, he tried to roll himself into the ocean; 
and succeeded after several desperate efforts. 
Two of the sailors on duty saw him fall into the 
water, and both instantly plunged to his rescue. 
He was not to be allowed to die that way. These 
heroic acts, examples of the bravery and training 
of our American seamen, nobly illustrate the 
principle of devotion to duty. 


The pages of history record many instances of 
similar devotion and self-sacrifice; such as a moth- 
er’s love for her child, the devotion of a wife to 
her husband, of a husband to his wife, of a child to 
his or her parents, of friend to friend, of a nurse to 
her patient*and of a patriot to his or her country. 
Money cannot buy this precious loyalty of devo- 
tion. We live in an age of materialism. Most 
people are fascinated with things—just things. 
It takes but a trifle sometimes to make a “‘little 


good the enemy of the best.”’ It is ‘“‘the religion of 
the heart” which is said to be “the heart of relig- 
ion.” The Latin word for “devoted,’’ means to 
give up one’s self wholly to an object. “‘A spirit 
of devotion is one of the greatest blessings and the 
want of it, one of the greatest misfortunes which 
a Christian can experience.’”’ When it is present it 
gives life to every act of worship we perform. 
Jesus Christ is the authenticated perfection of 
God. No devotion is too deep when Jesus moves 
the heart. 


Is there not an antidote for the crass material- 
ism of the age? Is there not some spirit of devo- 
tion, in a higher degree even than that already 
considered, which should characterize our relation 
to the divine Master? 


Primarily and intrinsically Jesus Christ is the 
object of Christian devotion. True devotion is 
the devotion to truth. Christian devotion is 
enthusiasm for the personal Christ. The hymn 
beginning— 


“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress: 
’Midst flaming worlds in these arrayed 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 


was written by Count Zinzendorf, whose culture 
and piety appear so conspicuously in the more 
than two thousand hymns which came from his 
pen. It was suggested by a picture in the Dussel- 
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dorf Gallery, “Ecce Homo,” representing Jesus 
crowned with thorns. From the pathetic face 
above he turned to the legend beneath: “‘All this I 
have done for thee; what hast thou done for me?” 
The vision and the question led him to adopt for 
his life motto: ‘‘I have but one passion, and that 
is He, and only He.” 


In the early years of Jesus’ life, when but a lad, 
he clearly and habitually showed the God-ward 
set of his will. Did he not say to his parents: 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” The devotion of Christ is our example. 
Of the two Marys—one the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus, the other, Mary of Magdala or Mary 
Magdalene—the former annointed the Saviour’s 
head and the latter his feet. Mary with her oint- 
ment and the poor widow with her two mites were 
two of the humble but great souls who enjoyed our 
Lord’s unstinted praise. What was the spirit 
which prompted their acts but the spirit of devo- 
tion to Christ? ‘She hath done a good work unto 
me,”’ said Jesus in approving of Mary’s sacrificial 
anointing. These instances of devotion seem to 
indicate that in the mind of Christ true devotion 
is the chief of Christian virtues. The disciples, 
while they were criticising Mary’s act failed to see 
her devotion. Spiritually, you cannot see in others 
what you do not have yourself. This act of 
Mary’s was the expression of her love and devo- 
tion to her Redeemer. Truly it has been written 
of her: “‘No words could express her feelings; no 
common deed could tell Him how deep was her 
gratitude; how strong was her desire to honor Him; 
how loving her sympathy; and how great her faith 
in Him as the Messiah, the Redeemer of the 
world.” 


In the Gospels, devotion appears, on the part 
of the human soul, as an act or state of the entire 
personality with all its powers harmoniously and 
intensely engaged. As others have observed, so 
may we clearly discern, that Christ in his closing 
discourses, put Himself forward as actually and 
solely central to the life of His disciples; the source 
of all their strength and the right object of their 
trust and love. ‘“‘Abide in me,” He said. Possi- 
bilities to the disciple are proportionate to his 
devout union with his Lord. That union should 
reach a completeness in which the indwelling 
Christ becomes the unquestioned ruler of all 
within the heart. His own expression, ‘‘In them,” 
is the final and fullest blessing and privilege con- 
ceivable for those whom he loved to the utter- 
most. Mary’s “Rabboni,’” and Thomas’ “My 
Lord,’”’ express absorbed attachment as well as 
viction. The disciple in his Lord’s bosom is a type 
and guarantee of this devotional life. 


An earnest and profound spirit of prayer is 


essential to the life of Christian devotion. Prayer, 
Scripture reading and study, and service are both 
the means of inspiration and the forms of expres- 
sion of the life of Christian devotion. As Canon 
H. P. Liddon has so clearly written: ‘““The three 
ingredients of prayer—emotion, intellect and will 
—are also ingredients of all real work, whether of 
the brains or of the hands. The sustained effort 
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of the intelligence and of the will must be seconded 
in work, no less than in prayer, by a movement of 
the affections, if work is to be really successful. 
A man must love his work to do it well. The 
difference between prayer and common, ordinary 
work is, that in prayer the three ingredients are 
more equally balanced. Study may in time be- 
come intellectual habit which scarcely demands 
any effort of will; handiwork may in time become 
so mechanical as to require little or no guidance 
from thought; each may exist in a considerable, 
although not in the highest degree of excellence, 
without any cooperation of the affections. Not so 
prayer. It is always the joint act of the will and 
the understanding impelled by the affections; and 
when either will or intelligence is wanting, prayer 
at once ceases to be itself, by degenerating into a 
barren intellectual exercise, or into a mechanical 
routine.” 


Those who have lost the enjoyment of prayer 
would find it sweetly returning if they would 
pray sincerely oftener. More prayer would lead 
logically to better prayer. The intellectual life in 
and of itself cannot take the place of the prayer 
life. They should go together. What a great soul 
product results when they are thus united! Every- 
where throughout the Christian church, modern 
society and Twentieth-century business the urgent 
need of intelligent and believing prayer is evident. 
The trouble with thousands of men and women is 
that they do not pray. It is no wonder that so 
many American homes are lamentably disrupted 
by divorce. The heart which prays without 
ceasing is like an Aeolian harp on whose strings by 
night or by day the wind has but to breathe to 
wake up sweet and plaintive music. Prayer is the 
King’s highway to Christian devotion. 


Another element of Christian devotion is an 
absorbing interest in the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Bible is a devotional book. The 
spirit of devotion is a master key to its interpre- 
tation. The books of the Bible have passed 
through many fires of criticism. Moses’ writings 
have become the critic’s mosaics. Dissection has 
taken the place of devotion with incomparable 
loss to the literary anatomist as well as to the laity. 


’ Why not study the Bible with the purpose for 


which it was given? The object of the Scriptures 
we believe to be the revelation of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God and the Son of Man. So, very naturally 
and spiritually, the devotional spirit finds in the 
Scriptures the supreme object of its devotion. 
Jesus Christ; the most reasonable inspiration to 
prayer; the greatest spiritual intelligence and the 
most noble incentives to service. A greater love 
for the Bible would produce a more intelligent 
appreciation of its worth. Its devotional study 
will surely lead to this greater love. A blind per- 
son whose most earnest desire was to be able to 
read the Bible, was presented with a copy of some 
of the New Testament books in raised print. She 
tried to read this print with the tips of her fingers; 
but, alas, they were too calloused and hardened. 
In her sadness of disappointment, and yet love 
for the Scriptures, she pressed the book to her lips; 
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and found to her inexpressible joy that with her 
sensitive lips she could make out the forms of the 
raised letters. The Word of God should be an 
object of the Christian’s affections. Christian 
devotion will work wonders today, towards solving 
doubts and removing intellectual difficulties of the 
honest mind. 


A life of spiritual fervor is devotion burning 
with a holy flame. It is communion with the Holy 
Spirit. He is the Spirit of devotion; and His 
presence and power are necessary to true worship, 
and the most profitable service. We call our 
modern age the age of materialism. God says it is 
the dispensation of the Spirit. The Apostles lived 
in the beginning of the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit. We are living in the very same period, 
according to the teachings of the New Testament. 
No dispensasional change has occurred since their 
day. The Holy Spirit is not a myth. He is the 
essence and fulness of Christian devotion. If we 
were more truly absorbed in the spirit of this 
devotional life, we would know the Holy Spirit 
better. We ought not to think of Him as some 
doctrinal vagary. Indeed, spiritual devotion, if 
given the opportunity, would serve as the corrector 
of many moral obliquities; and the stabilizer of a 
vast amount of social unrest. The Holy Spirit is 
God’s agent to make spiritual things real. To 
eliminate Him from our thinking and our activities 
is to deprive ourselves of God’s dynamic. He is 
the power promised to the waiting and obedient 
disciples. That promise holds good today for 
every believer in Christ. The Holy Spirit is the 
Spirit of Christ, to whom He constantly witnesses. 
Devotion is not obtained by some mechanical 
process. Vital religion is not derived from books. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is personal; and 
devotion to Him is personally inspired. Christian 
devotion is a spiritual passion for Christ. The 
Holy Spirit is, therefore, the efficiency of the 
devotional life as expressed by the New Testament 
term, ‘“‘power;’’ the ground of acceptance in divine 
worship (‘‘God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
John 4:24); and the means of success in missionary 
service. ‘“‘But you will be given power when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon you, and you will be 
witnesses for me in Jerusalem and all over Judea 
and Samaria and to the very ends of the earth.” 
Acts 1:8 (Goodspeed’s translation). 


And, finally, devotion to Christ inspires an 
unselfish and altruistic concern in the highest well- 
being of our fellow men. Christian devotion is 
philanthropic activity. True devotion will not 
cireumscribe itself in narrow and selfish limits. 
All human interests are God’s interests. We must 
first. devotionalize, then socialize, our religion. If 
we are really to help the men and women of our 

_ generation, we must have a personality saturated 
with the spirit of Christian devotion—something 

worth while to share with them. Genuine service 
is not a merry-go-round. 
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In the latter days of the life of Sir Walter Scott, 
when poverty stared him in the face, he was com- 
pelled to announce to his servants his inability to 
retain them any longer. But they begged to be 
allowed to stay, saying they would be content 
with the barest fare, if only they might remain in 
his employ. This was permitted and they remained 
in his service to the very last. We also serve our 
Master because we love Him. We serve our 
fellow men because we love Christ and them also; 
and because we want to help them in a spiritual 
and in a practical way. 


Consider what this spirit of devotion has in- 
spired in the hearts and produced in the lives of 
such great and beautiful characters as the Apostle 
Paul and all the host of early Christians. Devotion 
to Christ was the secret of the martyrs’ fortitude. 
In the Middle Ages, St. Francis of Assisi and others 
of his time were respected for their saintly lives. 
As inflexible as was Martin Luther, yet his char- 
acter was beautifully poised, because there was so 
much of the devotional in him. The holy Bengel 
was a shining devotional light. The life and 
example of David Brainard have been the means 
of intensifying the devotional flame in more than 
one soul. Bishop Hamline said he would rather 
be Brainard spitting blood upon the snow than to 
be Gabriel. It was this same Brainard, in the 
colonial days of American history, when urged by 
friends to be more remitting and less arduous in 
his labors, and to take more time for rest, replied: 
“Rest! rest! there is no rest but in God.” If it had 
not been for the saintliness of Susannah Wesley 
where would have been the greatness of John and 
Charles Wesley? Who can measure the devotional 
influence of the wonderful lives of Jonathan 
Edwards, Adoniram Judson, Charles G. Finney, 
A. J. Gordon, Charles H. Spurgeon, D. L. Moody, 
Miss Frances E. Willard and Andrew Murray? 
You will never forget the humble devotion of your 
saintly mother. You may share in this sublime 
devotion if you will. As others have discovered 
the “‘open sesame,’’ so may you learn the secret 
of a devotional, joyful and victorious Christian life. 
A spiritual and practical help may be found in the 
charming method as proposed by the Apostle Paul: 
“And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him.” Col. 3:17. 


Christian devotion affords the greatest satisfac- 
tion in our religious life. It is an assurance that 
our heart is right toward God. It develops the 
finest character in ourselves; and the highest and 
most profitable human relationships. It promotes 
the sweetest communion with God. It is an effi- 
cient aid to the greatest spiritual progress. It is 
the best guarantee of Christian perseverance. It 
affords the purest exhileration in service. This 
devotion is an experience, not a theory; a reality, 
not a philosophy. It is the religion of the heart— 
the whole heart. 
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The Other View 


Text: “Come let us look one another in the 
face.” 2 Kings 14:8. 

Have you ever crossed the street, to look back, 
with a little deliberate thoughtfulness, at the house 
you live in from that quite unusual point of view? 
Why not? Surely my neighbor’s doorstep is as 
much his place of outlook as mine is mine! For 
remember, that it is from his own doorstep that 
your neighbor sees your house and its surround- 
ings when he looks out in the morning, or when 
after breakfast he starts for his accustomed place 
of business. And his thoughts of you as a near 
neighbor are probably as important (or perhaps I 
ought to say, as unimportant) to him as yours of 
him to you. There are two sides always to these 
problems of personal relation. You are neighbors, 
you and he; and, I hope, think kindly and justly 
of each other with no severance of good will on 
account of the ashpalt pavement and the hurrying 
motor cars between. I advise you, then, to look 
occasionally at your own ways and windows from 
the other side of the street in order to imagine, 
from that new point of view, how they must look 
to your close neighbor. 

aie ae ew at"3 

“There is,” said the late Dr. W. L. Watkinson, 
in one of his familiar newspaper talks, ‘‘a terrible 
Bulgarian proverb: ‘May God think of you as your 
neighbors think.’ Let me act so justly and gener- 
ously to my neighbor, with so much courtesy, 
consideration and magnanimity, that he shall 
think handsomely of me, and that God shall do 
the same.” For, after all, if we may judge by 
what Jesus said, God’s thoughts of what we do 
and are for the most part move in the field of 
personal and neighborly relations. You can 
hardly read the law of the old Hebrew life with- 
out being convinced of this. Hight of the famous 
Ten Commandments deal entirely with these 
personal and neighborly relations. Even the strict 
Sabbath law was built upon the quite evident 
fact that unless everybody rested on the same pre- 
determined day there would be no assured rest 
for anybody. 


* * * 


This crossing of the street for a new offiook, 
and with a fairer judgment, well illustrates what 
the Apostle Paul wrote by way of counsel ‘‘to 
the saints in Jesus Christ which are at Philippi.” 
They were saints in consecration, not perfection, 
but they were not above temptation. “Took not 
every man on his own things,” he said, “but 
every man also on the things of others.”” ‘Would 
he take back a single word of that today in 
Boston? My view of myself, of my opinions, 
yes, and of my prejudices, is mine. Right or wrong, 
I have my own way of looking at my own charac- 
ter, at my possessions, at my own rights and 
manners. But my neighbor’s way of looking is 
his own way too. He has a right to it, and I 
am bound to consider it as a factor in the problem 
of the world in which we live together. I owe 
him that respect at least. Before I decide that he 
is wholly wrong in his neglect of my opinions I 


owe it to him to cross the street at intervals and 
geek to understand why he is so obstinate and to 
study his view of my own house and ways from 
his own windows. And I may need to do so, not 
only that I may understand and respect and honor 
his right to an opinion, but also perhaps in order 
to consider and if need be to amend and put in 
order my own thoughts and ways because they are 
potentially at least, a part of the back-ground 
of his seeing. I owe him that, I am confident, 
because it is a part of my fulfilment of that law 
of love which is laid upon him and me alike. 
* * * 


It is all very well to say that it does not matter 
in the least what anybody else is saying or even 
thinking about you. But after all that is hardly 
practical, much more, is scarcely Christian politics 
for the conduct of a life which in the very nature 
of things includes your neighbor across the street. 
That life of yours of which you claim to be the 
guide and governor has to be spent in a community 
of people and is subject to a common inheritance 
of law and custom. You cannot wisely set up for 
yourself in cool defiance of the opinions and the 
usages of your own race and neighborhood; 
unless — that is — there is some mighty principle, 
some all-determining end of right or good in view. 
And even in that case there will be a price to 
pay and probably a penalty to endure. 

sdk ok 


It is so in private life. It is also true in inter- 
national relations. And this the original Ameri- 
cans were quick to recognize and acknowledge 
when, in declaring our national independence, we 
told the world that: “A decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind requires” that adequate 
reasons should be given for our separation from 
the Motherland and our determination to set Np 
housekeeping on our own separate account. If 
King George and his advisers had been willing at 
that hour to cross the street —I mean, to cross 
the Atlantic —and by a little sympathetic self- 
restraint in taxing and intelligent imagination had 
been able to observe how their encroachments upon 
liberty looked from our front doorstep, a wholly 
different chapter of history might have been then 
and there begun. 

* * 

It must always be remembered that there is an 
incalculable, because almost always undiscover- 
able, element in the other man’s opinions and af- 
fairs which must somehow be reckoned with be- 
fore any complete and final judgment can be 
rendered from our own side of the street. It 
takes only one man to indulge a prejudice; but it 
takes two to make a bargain. And this is what 
tyrants and merely self-considering people con- 
sidering people continually forget. They do not 
study their neighbor —not even their own wife 
or child or brother — in the sincere and painstak- 
ing endeavor to understand his point of view. 
And trouble of temper or of quarrel follows as 
inevitably as sparks fly out when sand falls on the 
bearings of swiftly turning wheels. . For remember 
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that the neighbor’s point of view is in some sense 
the man himself. If you cannot change that 
way of looking, you must allow for it; or you 
can hardly understand him well enough to live 
at peace with him. 

* * * 

Rightly enough, then, do we say that most 
of our quarrels are founded upon a basis of mis- 
understanding. The French have a saying which 
if freely translated, runs ‘‘To understand every- 
thing is to pardon all.’”” We may not be willing 
to go quite so far; but certainly a large part of 
our reluctance to forgive is tied up closely with 
our inability to understand the other man’s 
motives and his point of view. If I could look into 
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my brother’s heart and read his motives; if | 
could know all the conditions of his life and ali 
the special circumstances which determine him in 
choice and action, I might have some real grounds 
of judgment. But how shall I judge the depths of 
the sea by the logs that float upon its surface? 
I must try to judge, if judge I must, only upon 
some comprehensive knowledge of his ruling pur- 
poses and his too frequently compelling circum- 
stances. So I am glad indeed to fall back upon 
my figure and rejoice that the final and effective 
judgment rests at last with Him who knows the 
motives and the values of what is happening upon 
both sides of the street.— B.T., in The Boston 
Transcript. 


Mid-Week Topics 


REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP (Independence Day). 


Isa. 40:1-11. 

When we learn from recent surveys that “‘seven 
out of every ten children and youth of the United 
States are not being touched in any way by the 
educational program of any church’”’ we see how 
far the problem of religious and moral education 
in our country is from practical solution. We are 
perhaps justified in concluding that religious and 
moral education among us is in a worse way than 
any other form of education. Even vocational 
education receives more general and _ serious 
attention and is farther on the way toward solu- 
tion. On our Independence Day it is right that 
we consider this deplorable fact carefully. 


I. A New Emphasis Needed. 

Our religious and moral education is deplorably 
inadequate; yet it is evident that the present 
crises in world affairs and especially within our 
own borders, emphasizes the need of such educa- 
tion as never before. It is becoming increasingly 
evident to all thoughtful minds that if modern 
civilization is to emerge from its difficulties, a 
different sort of education is needed by our young 
people—one in which morals and religion will be 
the main thing taught and emphasized. We are 
beginning to see that education must reach not 
merely the intellect but the will and the heart. 


Il. Social Idealism. 

The real key to a scientific religious and moral 
education is to be found in the union of instruction 
in religion and ethics with that in the social 
sciences. There is no other possible way to 
proceed in religious and moral education after we 
have once given up dogmatic or authoritative 
methods and have acknowledged that religion 
concerns not alone another world but the life that 
men live here and now. As soon as we acknowl- 
edge this we necessarily make religious education 
a phase of social education. It is social education 
carried to the ideal and energized by socially 
idealistic values. 

Ill. To Be Taught in Sunday School. 

It is the blending of religious education with 

social education for all our young people to which 


we must look for adequate social motivation and 
intelligence to meet our present social problems. 
It is the only possible way in which we can hope 
to create a Christian world. The Bible should be 
taught in connection with social conditions in our 
civilization in contrast with Christian ideals. 
Then they will come into practical contact with 
the great problems that confront us; the labor 
problem, the prohibition problem, the divorce 
problem, the international relations. It is thus 
that we must proceed if we wish to have a Christian 
world. 


JESUS A MISSIONARY! Matt. 9:35-38; Luke 

8:1-3. 

The most vital quality in the life of Jesus Christ 
on earth was his surrender to a great cause. This 
is the first requirement in every great life. No life 
can be truly great which does not have some cause 
greater than itself to which it can become entirely 
abandoned, for which it is good to live, and for 
which, if necessary, it is sweet to die. The posses- 
sion of a cause like this transfigures the commonest 
life and puts glory into the humblest service 
Jesus lived the abandoned life of loving ministry. 


I. Paul’s Life an Example. 2 

Paul, more than any ruler, statesman or soldier, 
laid the basis for all the future civilization of 
modern Europe. The missionary passion which 
tore him from his home and kindred, took him to 
the sea in ships. The waters of the Mediterranean 
touched almost no shore but that the life of Paul 
accompanied them. The lure of preaching and 
teaching his new message took him through perils 
and hardships. No difficulty deterred him and 
no temptation defeated him. 


Il. The Origin of Christ’s Mission. 

Jesus knew why he was sent into the world of 
men. He knew the strange mingling of the human 
and the divine in his Jife. He felt the spiritual 
and social urge in his sonship and his brotherhood. 
With the swiftness of a flame his message went 
through the cities, the villages, the countryside. 
With the tenderness of a mother he stopped by 
the wayside and entered the homes of the poor to 
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heal the sick and comfort the sorrowing. His 
compassion for the multitudes is one of the most 
inspiring, refreshing examples in human history. 
He differed entirely from the Greek instructor 
who sat at home and merely acted as teaching 
host to the pilgrim or neighbors who sought the 
truth. He went out into the byways and hedge- 
rows to seek those who little knew how destitute 
they were of the knowledge of God. He taught 
truths that transcended ethnic bounds and gave 
miraculous food to thousands. He differed en- 
tirely from the Hebrew prophets who foretold 
doom or sang of a far-off Messiah who should 
come. He proclaimed the kingdom near at hand 
and declared himself to be the son of God for 
whom the world had waited. He differed entirely 
from the Scribes and Pharisees of his day, who in 
vestments and palaces, sought to uphold their 
power. He came not to be served by others but 
to minister. In the personal power of his life and 
character, in the eloquent delivery of his message, 
in the humble practice of the truth he proclaimed, 
he is the unique, the unexampled Teacher of 
mankind. For others he lived, for others he died. 
His pulpit was on the street, in the shop or in the 
Temple as the need arose. You may call this a 
secular ministry if you wish, but it was the ministry 
of power. His was a social passion and a social 
service. Where human need was greatest, there 
stands this Nazarene in the midst of men. 

Your life and mine can have no greater challenge 
than imitation of this Man of sorrows and of 
helpfulness to the lowly. 


“GO YE THEREFORE.” Matt. 28:16-20; Acts 

1:6-8. 

‘‘Ag thou didst send me, even so sent I them.” 

A missionary is literally ‘‘one who is sent.”” So 
Jesus was a missionary and so were all those sent 
out by Him. David Livingstone once put it this 
way: ‘God had only one Son, and He was a 
missionary.” We sometimes fail to realize how 
completely the New Testament is a missionary 
book. The word, “missionary’’ is a Latin deriva- 
tive, the word ‘‘apostle’”’ is from the Greek and 
has precisely the same meaning—‘‘one sent forth” 
or “‘messenger.”’ 


“Ye shall be my witnesses.” “Make disciples of 
all the nations, baptising them, teaching them.” 
Witnesses are those who testify to what they know 
from personal experiences. While we cannot be 
witnesses in the same sense as the original dis- 
ciples because we have not see the risen Christ, in 
the truest sense we must be witnesses or our work 
will go for naught. Our gospel is not a dry recital 
of facts, of ancient history, even though we are 
deeply interested in the historical foundations of 
our faith. Without them our religion would be 
without backbone and anchorage. Our gospel is 
fundamentally a testimony to what has actually 
taken place within us; it is a testimony to the 
work of Jesus Christ in our lives today. It is our 
witness that he is alive and able to do his typical 
work in the hearts of men as he did in the first 
century of the Christian religion. 
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I. The Great Commission. 

On the basis of this testimony, we are to make 
“disciples,’”’ and this is to be done by “‘baptizing” 
and ‘‘teaching.’”” The sacrament of baptism is 
baptism into a fellowship, a church made up of the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. They are not to be 
looked upon as isolated individuals, but as a 
united body. Christianity is social if it is any- 
thing, and from the beginning, entrance into the 
Christian life has meant being brought within the 
fellowship of other Christian men and women. 


Il. “Teaching Them.” 

The commission of Jesus Christ lays upon his 
disciples the stress of ‘teaching,’ “teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you.” It is recognized that Christianity is a 
growth, and that the process of development is 
essential. Baptism into the fellowship is only the 
initial step. The brotherhood had laid upon it 
the responsibility of training in the things of the 
Christian life. What we are to expect then is that 
the Christian church shall be like a great family 
with members at all stages of maturity and im- 
maturity, the backward members always being 
the objects of solicitude and loving service on the 
part of those who are strong. A world built on 
this principle is the most beautiful utopia the 
human mind can imagine. And this is the Christian 
ideal as implied in the great commission laid on 
his followers by our Lord. 

Ill. The Abiding Prince. 

“To, I am with you always even unto the end 
of the world.’’ This conscious presence of the 
Christ is the great vitalizer. In proportion that 
men have realized that Jesus is alive, a constant 
power and presence with them, have they been 
able to dare and do great things for Him. The 
real power then of our faith is to be found not in 


-a doctrine or a practice, not even in a book or a 


church, but in a living Person who is able and 
willing to communicate that power as in the days 
of the beginning of the church in Palestine. 


WORLD SERVICE. Isa. 11:1-10; Psa. 2:8. 


The passage that forms our lesson is one of the 
most beautiful of Isaiah’s prophetic passages. He 
looks with dismay about him. The kingly house 
of David looks to him like a tree cut down. Only 
a stump now appears of what was once a graceful 
and stalwart tree. But Isaiah is a prophet and in 
his imagination the seemingly dead stump puts 
forth a shoot. Here is his clue. The situation as 
he sees it is most discouraging, but he discerns the 
dawning of a new day, when the almost defunct 
house of David shall come to life. The age in 
which this revival shall take place shall be far 
more wonderful than any men have ever seen. 
The king who shall reign over them then shall 
outshine even David and Solomon. Here was a 
message for his time—a message calculated to lift 
up and inspire the godly men and women in Israel 
whose hearts were well nigh crushed by the evil and 
misfortune that had overtaken them. 


I. Long Delayed. 
But it was to be many a long-day before the 
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fulfillment took place. Many a godly Israelite 
died in hope not having received the promise, and 
when Jesus Christ did come, the real fulfillment of 
these age-long expectations—how different he was 
from the expectations that had been cherished by the 
people. Only those who were spiritually minded 
were able to appreciate Jesus and to realize that 
the inner meaning of the prophetic foregleams had 
come to a complete consummation in Him. 


Il. The Messiah. 

Prophecy in the Old Testament is a creation 
of an underlying hope and expectancy that a 
great and glorious day is yet to dawn, and that 
it will be ushered in by a wondrously benign 
personage—the Messiah. 

The Messiah, according to Isaiah, was to be a 
king. The was always the popular expectation 
among the Jews. They wanted a King to arise 
who would crush the world empire that was op- 
pressing them, and who would reign in power and 
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might in Jerusalem, subduing all his enemies and 
raising the chosen people to a place of pre-emi- 
nence in the world. He was to be righteous and 
just, but they were more interested in his strength 
and majesty. 


Ill. The King and the Kingdom. 


But Jesus came as a spiritual king ruling over 
the hearts of men. In this sense the kingdom of 
God is ever coming when Jesus Christ is crowned 
King in the hearts of believers, and his ideals and 
purposes are given right of way and become 
effective among them. Instead then of folding 
our hands and waiting for a supernatural fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic vision, Jesus himself puts us 
on our feet and sends us out to do the practical 
thing of making effective what he taught as far as 
men and women are found. Let us catch the 
inspiration of the vision, and then go out, each in 
his own way, to bring about its fulfillment. 


Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible, Arranged by A. 
Nairne, T. R. Glover and Sir Quiller-Couch. Mac- 
millen. 891 pp. Includes practically all of the Bible 
that in the judgment of the compilers is of vital signfi- 
eance for the Christian church as a whole. Very 
little is taken from the legislative books, and where 
there is overlapping in the Bible text, only one version 
is used. Asa rule the text of the A.V. is preferred by 
the compilers, save in the case of Job, the Psalms, and 
a few isolated passages in the Old Testament, as well 
as in a number of instances in the New Testament 
where the R.V. seems nearer to the ancient text. A 
good feature of this Shorter Bible is that it is printed in 
paragraphs and not in chapters and verses; a headline 
to each page helps the reader locate the passages for 
which he may be looking. While most of our readers 
prefer, we believe, an unabridged Bible, still there is a 
demand for a Shorter Bible. The compilers of this 
one have done their work with excellent judgment. 


Unravelling the Book of Books, by Ernest R. 
Trattner. 325 pp. Scribners. $2.50. This scholarly 
book, written in a fine spirit, seeks to discover the truth 
as to the origin and composition of both the Old and 
the New Testaments. It represents and embodies the 
results of the most radical Higher criticism. It dis- 
cards entirely all theories of the supernatural origin 
of the Bible, and regards it altogether as a human 
product. Beginning with Spinoza, as the first modern 
scientific investigator of the Hebrew Scriptures, it 
describes, in turn, the theories of Richard Simon, 
Jean Astruc, Herman Huffeld, and De Wette as to 
Old Testament origins. It “unravels” the five books 
of Moses to show that they consist of four later inde- 
pendent documents, ‘‘woven together into the Penta- 
teuch, which was subsequently divided into five books, 
each of which was ascribed to Moses.’”’ As to the Four 
Gospels, Matthew and Luke, it claims, are based on 
Mark and on the so-called Sayings of Jesus, designated 
by the Higher Critics as “Q.”’ As to John, it states, its 
authorship is unknown; and that it is an interpretation 
rather than a biography of Jesus. As to the balance of 
the New Testament, Mr. Trattner holds the latest 
theories of the Higher Critics. This book gives a good 
summary of the history, progress, and present con- 
clusions of the Higher Criticism of the Bible. 


Great Men and Movements in Israel, by Rudolf 
Kittel, University of Leipzig. 463 pp. Macmillan. 
$5.00. Dr. Kittel has long been recognized as one of 
the world’s leading Old Testament scholars and writers. 
In this volume, he interprets the history of Israel 
through some of its great leaders. He believes that the 
soul of a people is shaped by its great men. He does 
not believe that the masses make history, except as 
they are guided and inspired by outstanding per- 
sonalities. In brief, he affirms that democracy suc- 
ceeds only as it is led by an aristocracy on intellect, 
of character, and of convictions. He seeks, in this 
volume, to illustrate the truth of his contention by a 
series of character sketches of certain great men and 
women who shaped the soul and made the history of 
Israel. Incidentally, Dr. Kittel holds that ‘‘in the 
growth of the spirit, in the purifying and ennobling of 
moral life, humanity has advanced but little, if at 
all.’ This is a rather pessimistic view; is it justifiable? 
A great book, nevertheless. 


The Speaker’s Bible: St. Mark, Vol. 1. 256 pp. 
W. P. Blessing Co. $3.50. While this volume contains 
(like the others in the series) a brief introduction and 
much in the way of interpretation, its chief value is 
that it is mainly a homiletic commentary. It is a 
treasure-house of illuminating comment, illustrations 
from literature and life; in short, high-class sermonic 
material. The minister who uses this material in a 
proper way, not as a substitute for, but as a stimulus 
to individual thinking, should become a more inter- 
esting, helpful, and inspiring speaker. 

The Faithful and True Witness, by Theodore 
Roberts. 167 pp. Marshall Bros., London. Three 
shillings and sixpence. This book contains two essays. 
The first deals with ‘Christ and the Scriptures,’ an 
able and scholarly presentation from a conservative 
standpoint of Christ’s authentication of the binding 
authority of the Old Testament, its inspiration, truth- 
fulness as history, and testimony to Himself; and also 
of His pre-authentication of the New Testament. 
The second paper is an illuminating exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Vision and Authority, by John Oman. 352 pp. 
Harpers. $3.00. A revised edition of a work first 
published twenty-six years ago. This shows the book’s 
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vitality, as well as the perennial interest of its topic. 
It deals with the nature of religious authority; and 
finds it in spiritual vision. It maintains that “The 
spiritual problem cannot be solved by evading the in- 
tellectual. Right interpretation of law ,knowledge of 
the causes of things, just views of the universe, true 
science and philosophy, must be in agreement with 
every real revelation of the God Who made and governs 
all things, yea must themselves, within their own limits, 
be such a revelation.”” The main divisions of the book 
treat first of the internal authority; secondly, of the 
external authority; thirdly, of the church’s creed, and 
lastly, of the church’s organization. It searches all 
four with keen and flashing intelligence to find where 
true, binding authority lies; and proves, we believe, 
that it rests in an inner vision verified by reason and 
experience. To have read this book thoughtfully is 
a vitalizing experience for both mind and soul. 


The Practice and Experience of Christian 
Worship, by Fitzgerald Sale Parker, D.D. The 
Quillian Lectures for 1929. 272 pp. Cokesbury. 
$2.00. This not a book of practical directions for the 
conduct of public worship, of these a good many have 
been published recently; it is rather a survey of the 
worship practices of the Christian church, with a brief 
glance also at those of the Jewish types of worship 
which preceded them. It traces the two great funda- 
mental ideas which Christiam worship seeks to express, 
namely, sacrifice and prayer, especially as seen in 
Missal and Breviary, and onward to their modern ex- 
pression in Protestant forms of worship. Following 
these studies, worship in musical praise, the liturgy of 
the Holy Communion, and the Sunday service and 
sermon are carefully analyzed to find what special 
religious ideas they embody, their emotional appeal, 
and their values in building up the life of faith. Any 
minister who masters the principles of worship which 
Dr. Parker here states so clearly, ought to be able to 
develop a worthy order of worship for his congregation. 
“The greatest need of the ministry,” says Dr. Parker, 
“Gs the regulative and broadening effect of the faithful 
practice of Scriptural and ritual prayer in their own 
studies.” 

The Beliefs of 706 Ministers, and Their Mean- 
ing for Religious Education, by George Herbert 
Betts, Northwestern University. 74 pp. Abingdon. 
$1.00. This book tabulates and analyzes answers to 
56 questions asked of 500 ministers and 200 theological 
students of different denominations, in an effort to 
find the minimum of vital beliefs which might con- 
stitute a simple creed for the use of all Protestant 
denominations in the work of religious education. 
Three out of four of these ministers agree to the fol- 
lowing: God exists; God is omnipotent; God’s relation 
to man is that of Father; God controls the universe; 
God is a person, complete and perfect in all moral 
qualities; Jesus while on earth was subject to tempta- 
tion as are other men; Jesus met his problems and 
difficulties using only those powers and resources avail- 
able to all men; Jesus lived a life on earth without sin; 
life continues after death; forgiveness of sin is essential 
to a right relationship with God; God operates on 
human lives through the agency and person of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Effective Preaching, edited by G. Bromley Oxnam, 
President of DePauw University. 260 pp. Abingdon. 
$1.50. Fourteen lectures, delivered by distinguished 
preachers, at a Conference conducted by the editor at 
the School of Theology, Boston University, for the pur- 
pose of helping the students become effective ministers, 
by a fresh and competent discussion of such facts as 
personality and homiletical methods and objectives. 
Among the outstanding addresses are those on “‘Reality 
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in Preaching,” by Halford E. Luccock; “The Place of 
the Preacher,” by Charles E. Jefferson; “The Mental 
Habits of the Minister,’ by Willard L. Sperry; “The 
Preacher and World-Wide Views,’ by Francis J. 
McConnell; ‘‘The Preacher and Industrial Questions,”’ 
by G. Bromley Oxman; “‘The Preaching of Jesus — an 
Example,” by Edwin H. Hughes; ‘“The Objectives of 
the Sermon,” by W. L. Stidger; and “The Authority 
of the Preacher,’ by W. F. Anderson. The closing 
chapter, giving Dr. Cadman’s answers to students’ 
questions, is full of practical counsel on the training, 
the qualifications, the message and the objectives of 
the ministry. This book is worthy of a place along- 
side of the greatest works on preaching. 


Women in the Ministry, by Charles E. Raven, 
D.D., Canon of Liverpool. 1389 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.50. An able as well as timely presentation 
of the arguments for the admission of women to Holy 
Orders on an equality with men, based upon the teach- 
ing of Jesus, the spiritual fitness of women, and the 
urgent need for their services in the ministry. 


“Of Them He Chose Twelve,’’ by Clarence E. 
Macartney, D.D. 181 pp. Dorrance. $1.50. A 
fine piece of character analysis, of portraiture, of evalua- 
tion of the contribution of each of the twelve, or, as in 
the case of Judas, the lack of it, to the establishing otf 
the Church and the Kingdom. Dr. Macartney’s in- 
clusion of sketches of Matthias, James, the Lord’s 
brother, Paul, and John the Baptist, in addition to the 
Twelve, was a happy thought. These men, as the 
author describes them, are not lay figures draped in 
the robes of the writer’s imagination; they are living 
men whose personal qualities are vividly described 
and whose service is realistically set forth. 


Simon the Cross-Bearer, by P. Whitwell Wilson. 
58 pp. Revell. 60 cents. A thoughtful and thought- 
provoking description of Simon the Cross-Bearer — 
the outsider who was drafted to carry the Cross to 
Calvary. The author pictures him as one who not 
only walked by the side of Jesus through the Via 
Dolorosa, and watched Him die on the Cross, but as 
one, who though at first an outsider, from. such con- 
tacts presently judged Christ to be the triumphant 
Savior of the world; and who finally became a moulder, 
humble though he was, of the life of the early church. 


The Beatitudes, by Elbert Russell, Prof. of Biblical 
Interpretation, The School of Religion, Duke Uni- 
versity. 125 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $1225. “Prof: 
Russell believes that many modern Christians feel a 
sense of unreality in the parables, and that few think 
them workable in this intensely practical age. His 
treatment of these great Sayings of Jesus is marked by 
fresh insight into their meaning and unshakable faith 
in the practicability of applying them to modern life- 
situations. He illustrates his viewpoint by showing 
the bearing of the parables upon some modern prob- 
lems; and also describes wherein their “‘blessedness’’ 
consists. 

The Diamond Shield, by Samuel Judson Porter, 
D.D., Pastor, Firest Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C. 154 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. This is a 
brilliant exposition of Paul’s great Hymn of Love, 
{ Cor. 13. The legend of the Diamond Shield gives its 
name to Dr. Porter’s flashing, beautiful, and impres- 
sive unfolding of Christian love. His illustrations are 
drawn from personal experience and observation, as 
well as from wide general reading. This book is color- 
ful, poetic and spiritual; it has strength as well as 
beauty. 

Sunset Sermons, by William Young Fullerton, 
D.D. 269 pp. Judson. $1.75. The author is a well- © 
known English Baptist leader, a former President of 
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the’Baptist' Union of Great Britain and Ireland. These 
“sunset sermons” express his mature conclusions on 
the most important aspects of Christian faith and 
fellowship. The first six deal with the Christian’s 
experience of God; the second six are expository, and 
stress some of the profounder teachings of the Epistle 
to the Romans; the last eight deal with the practical 
side of the Christian life. All of them reflect the 
mellow judgment and the sure faith of a man of God, 
whose sunset years are serene and bright. 


Pulpit Dramas, A Series of Dramatizations for 
Church, Pulpit, or Parish House Use, by Phillips E. 
Osgood. 191 pp. Illustrated. Harpers. $1.75. 
This method of presenting religious truth is especially 
effective, we think, when used by the laity, and par- 
ticularly by young people. However, some ministers, 
like Dr. Osgood, use this method successfully. It is 
apt to secure the cooperative thinking of the congrega- 
tion, and it makes a stronger emotional appeal than 
the spoken word. Its novelty, too, awakens interest. 
When the laity take part, it requires them to become 
familiar with the Bible story which is to be dramatized; 
all that is to the good. Dr. Osgood here includes ten 
Bible dramas, written by himself, teaching powerfully 
certain great religions truths. If properly staged, cos- 
tumed, and presented, these dramas should make a 
deep impression. Among them are “‘Destiny,”’ relating 
to Belshazar; ‘‘Rejected of Nazareth,’’ ‘In Herod’s 
Dungeon,” ‘‘Lazarus tells of his Death,” ‘Judas of 
Kerioth,” ‘‘Without a City Wall,” and “‘The First Day 
of the Week,” titles which at once suggest their plots. 
Directions are also given for proper staging and cos- 
tuming. 

The Coming Revival of Religion, by Allyn King 
Foster, D.D., Student Secretary of the Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Convention. 146 
pp. Judson. $1.50. This is a heartening affirmation 
by the author that, as he meets thousands of students 
each year in the course of his work, he sees signs of a 
coming revival of religion, if indeed it has not already 
begun. He holds that the new scientific knowledge 
does not and cannot pre-empt the field of religion, but 
may, and often does, prepare the way for religion, 
the spiritual and religious implications of facts. ‘‘I am 
convinced,’ writes Dr. Foster, ‘‘that many findings 
of science go far in confirming the essential things of 
religion.” “The new evangelism,” he adds, “‘will be 
interpretative. It more definitely faces the difficulties 
which confront Christian faith. It will appeal to 
people who are eager to be religious if, as with Carlyle, 
they could ‘be religious with the consent of all their 
faculties.’ ’’ Dr. Foster is an example of the new type 
of evangelist who helps intelligent people to see and 
accept the spiritual implications of the nature of the 
world and of man. This book deserves a wide reading. 


The Assurance of Faith, by L. Berkhof. 86 pp. 
Smitter. 75 cents. The topic is treated historically 
Scripturally, and experientially. This book should 
serve as a reliable guide to inquirers about how to at- 
tain certitude of salvation. 


Prayers for the Way, by Rev. John S. Bunting, 
Rector, Church of the Ascension, St. Louis. 55 pp. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.25. “A group of heart-cries to God for 
the help of His mighty Arm, falling from the lips of 
someone moving nearer to the Light of God.” This 
choice collection includes prayers for help in various 
kinds of trouble, bodily, intellectual, and spiritual; for 
vision, power, light and ability to serve; for one’s 
home and children; and for light and help at Holy 
Communion. 


The Teacher and the Book, by Lyndon Burke 
Phifer. 107 pp. The Methodist Book Concern. 75 
cents. This book is written in a plain way for plain 
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people who are engaged in teaching the Bible. It 
regards the Bible as a living book which deals with 
spiritual and religious needs in a way and with a 
power that no other sacred book does. It outlines 
great periods of Bible history; the Old Testament and 
its writers, and the religion it teaches; the New Testa- 
ment and its writers, and the religion it teaches; Jesus 
the Center of the New Testament; the beginnings of 
Christianity; the world’s Greatest Man; and how the 
Bible came to us. Behind the simple style of this 
little book is a well-informed and competent mind. 


A Study of Adolescent Development, by Freder- 
ick W. Stewart. 194 pp. Judson. One of the books 
of the Standard Leadership Training Curriculum. A 
summary of the facts which Sunday School teachers 
ought to know regarding the antecedents, the physical, 
intellectual, and emotional aspects of adolescence; 
that adolescence is the age of decision and of adjust- 
ment to society; also the facts regarding the religion 
of adolescence. A competent and useful handbook of 
the subject. 


Training for World Friendship, A Manual in 
Missionary Education for Leaders of Young People, 
by Ina Corinne Brown. 203 pp. Cokesbury. $1.00. 
Part one of this book deals with the changed attitude 
of the church towards missions. This requires a train- 
ing of the young, especially for world friendship; a 
Christianizing of the home base; Christianizing all our 
contacts with non-Christian peoples; and a readiness 
to share Christ’s purpose that all men should find full- 
ness of life in Him. The second part suggests methods 
of making a missionary church, methods and materials 
of missionary education, training young people to give, 
and projects and activities for young people. Appended 
is a valuable bibliography. A stirring and needed book; 
it strikes a new and arousing note of missionary ad- 
vance. 


Bible Stories Told Again, by Howard R. Gold. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. Revell. $1.50. Forty-two Bible 
stories re-told for younger readers especially. Older 
people also will enjoy them. The stories, expanded by 
the use of the writer’s historical imagination, are faith- 
ful to the spirit of the Bible original. Ministers will 
find them good models for children’s sermons. There is 
nothing as good as the Bible itself for character- 
building. 

Christianity as Bhakti Marga, A Study in the 
Mysticism of the Johannine Writings, by A. J. Appas- 
amy, M.A., D.Phil. 232 pp. Maemillan. Four shil- 
lings and six pence. This is an attempt to show the 
“intimate relation between the inner spirit of Chris- 
tianity and the inner spirit of India’s religious thought,” 
especially as the latter is mirrored in Bhakti writings, 
and particularly in Bahkti hymns. By mysticism the 
author means ‘‘the type of religious life which em- 
phasizes the communion of the human soul with a per- 
sonal God.”’ He thinks that the Gospel of John is the 
point of contact between Christian and Bhakti mysti- 
cism; and that Christianity in India, if presented 
through the mysticism of John, might become very 
acceptable to Indian thought. Indeed, he seems to 
think that there is a strong parallelism between Bhakti 
and the main teaching of John. Bhakti, he defines as, 
“the deep unselfish love of the whole man for God, 
finding its highest bliss in union with Him.’”’ Among 
the parallelisms which he points out between John’s 
writings and Bhakti are ,the love of God, the love of 
man, fellowship in suffering, the flesh and the spirit, 
the witness of Scripture, the purpose of prayer, and 
the sense of awe. This volume is of very deep, even 
profound, interest. A competent judgment of its 
value can be made, however, only by some American 
scholar who can read the Bhakti writings in the original, 
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HALL ORGAN 


— mood of the Organist, 
— essence of Devotion, 
— voice of Worship! 


\ VEE in me is the gamut of all 
emotions. In my dignity and beauty 
is power to stir souls. I am lasting. J am 
the HALL! 


I stand in the dim nave. I await the 
organist’s touch. Let him arouse me! 
Let him know the joyful ease of unlocking 
my treasuries of rich, velvet-smooth sound! 
I am the HALL! 

I was designed and built for the place 
where I enduringly stand. Master hands, 
inspired hands, evolved me. I am the 


latest marvel of musical science. / am the 


BALE! 

Only perfect materials have made me, 
could make me, what I am; only infinite 
pains in every detail of my construction. 
Masterpiece of simplicity, accessible in 
every part, supreme among organs, J am 
the HALL! 

In whispers of sweet harmony or in 
thunderous swells of mighty melodies, I 
lift my resonant tones to the vaulting. I 
fill the vast church with the sound of my 
“reat Amen!” I am the HALL ORGAN! 


The HALL ORGAN 


world-famed for simplicity in construction, for perfect accessi- 
bility, for the ease with which it is played, for lasting quality! 


HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 
WEST HAVEN = CONNEC. Cust 
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in which respect the present reviewer does not qualify. 

The Sisters of Mercy in the United States, 1843- 
1928, by Mary Eulalia Herron, Ph.D. 434 pp. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. An inspiring story of eighty-five years’ 
service in the United States of this well-known re- 
jigious Order. Their work for humanity proves that 
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they deserve their noble name; they are indeed Sisters 
of Mercy. Their field of service is in hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged and infirm, and in schools 
and colleges. Both Catholics and non-Catholics will 
read with deep interest this account of the work of this 
great Order. 


Reviews 


YOUTH OF TODAY DOES WORLD’S 
WORTHWHILE WORK 


What writers or speakers ignore is that not only 
are criminals young, but heroes are also young 
and the heroisms of life are carried out by young 
people. The worthwhile work of the world in 
practically every department of life is being done 

’ today and indeed always has been done by young 
folk. Exceptions, of course, there are, but the 
general truthfulness of the statement cannot be 
denied. If songs are to be sung, youth sings them; 
if crusades are to be led, youth leads them; if wars 
of freedom are to be fought youth fights and wins 
them; if literature is to be created, it leaps out of 
the throbbing heart and the vivid imagination of 
youth; if discoveries are to be made in any realm, 
youth leads the adventures; if new ideals are 
needed in industry, politics or religion, youth 
champions and fights for the advanced positions. 
The fact is that our young folk are at once the 
despair and the hope of the world. To the pessi- 
mist they are its despair, to the optimist its hope. 
—David H. Downey, Christian Advocate. 


MINISTERIAL INTERNESHIP 


Plan for Ministerial Interneships as adopted by 
the Hxecutive Committee of the General Conference 
of Seventh Day Adventists in their Annual Spring 
Council held in Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., 
April 26 to May 2, 1929. 


Wheareas, (1) The supreme purpose and privi- 
lege of the church of God on earth is to preach the 
everlasting gospel to every creature; and 

(2) Since the hour is pressing upon us for that 
mighty expansion which will bring the threefold 
message of Revelation 14 insistently to the atten- 
tion of the whole world; and 

(3) As the gospel ministry is the primary agency 
appointed of God to lead in direct evangelism and 
to foster every auxiliary soul-saving agency; and 

(4) Since through the years the North American 
base has gladly given of the flower of its youth in 
answer to the mission call until its evangelistic 
forces are seriously depleted; and 

(5) As an adequate co-ordinating plan for 
recruiting, training and placing in the field the 
full ministerial young-man power of North 
America is manifestly needed; and 

(6) Believing that a comprehensive provision 
for achieving this high objective will result in the 
strengthening of the home base of our world 
endeavor through— 

(a) A marked spiritual stimulus in both con- 
ferences and schools and other institutions; 


(b) Bringing encouragement to all our churches. 

(ec) Providing stabilizing assurance and recog- 
nition of our ministerial training; 

Therefore, The General Conference Committee 
in Spring Council assembled, hereby sounds a 
rally call to our young men and women of conse- 
cration, vision, and adaptability, to enter the 
gospel ministry and the Bible work—the highest 
human privilege which God has proffered to men 
and women; 

This rally call is also extended to our entire 
force of workers to join earnestly and prayerfully 
in such a program of evangelism as will hasten the 
finishing of our task. 

To make this rally call effective, the General 
Conference Committee hereby authorizes a plan 
of Ministerial Interneships to co-ordinate the 
work of General, Union, and Local Conferences in 
selecting, training and placing recruits for the 
gospel ministry and the Bible work, on the follow- 
ing basis: 

I—The Scope of the Plan 

(a) The Term “Ministerial Interneship” Defined. 
“Ministerial Interneship” as here used designates 
a period of service spent in practical ministerial 
training, to be entered upon after the preparatory 
theological course, this training to be served under 
supervision in a local conference, at a limited 
wage, for the purpose of proving the divine call to 
the ministry or the Bible work. 

(b) Length of the Interneships. These Interne- 
ships shall each be for and limited to twelve months 
of continuous service. Permanent employment 
in the conferences shall depend upon the develop- 
ment of each individual case. 

(ec) Number of Interneships. The number of 
Ministerial Interneships shall be limited to one 
hundred for 1929, fifteen preferably for women 
Bible workers. The number of Interneships for 
subsequent years shall be fixed at the annual 
General Conference Spring Council Meeting, 
according to mutual agreement, between the 
General and Union Conferences; the number 
allotted to each Union likewise being arranged 
then. 

(d) Division of Financial Responsibility. The 
plan is designed primarily to assist the local con- 
ferences in such ministerial training, by providing 
the salary and expenses on the following basis: 

1. The General Conference shall furnish two- 
thirds of the salary only. 

2. The Union and Local Conferences shall fur- 
nish the remaining one-third of the salary and 
provide for travel and current expenses as may be 
mutually arranged. 
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Fscrs You SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT RESILIENT 
FLOORS FOR CHURCHES” 
is the litle of a booklet pre- 
pared by architects, Whether 
you contemplate building a 
new church or remodeling 
an older one, you will find 
the “floor facts” in this book 
helpful. A copy will be 
gladly sent upon request. 
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(PEACE.. 


(OuiET.. ComMFort.. for all 


When we cross its threshold, the spiritual solace and 
comfort which the church offers is symbolized by the 

calm restfulness and beauty of our surroundings. 

Here—if care is taken to maintain a peaceful, har- 
monious atmosphere—is complete escape from the noise 

~ and strife of the “‘outer world.” 

Today we find that in the finest and most modern 
churches haphazard noises are guarded against and per- 

fect quiet maintained by the use of special sound- 
deadening resilient floors. 

In the newer churches Bonded Floors of Sealex Lin- 
oleums and of Sealex Treadlite (cork-composition) Tiles 
stand out as a great improvement over the noisy, un- 
sanitary wooden floors of the past—or the cold, bare, 
marble floors found in many of the older churches. 


BONDEI 


Resilient Floors Backed 


4 s 


This new type of floor contributes richly to quiet, 
comfort and beauty. It is pleasant to walk upon and 
deadens the distracting noise of moving feet and shift- 
ing benches. It provides excellent insulation. Its smooth, 
sanitary surface is free from cracks in which dirt might 
collect and is easily kept dust-free, and spotlessly clean. 


The Bonded Floors service takes care of everything. 
We will cooperate in choosing the proper type of floor, 
aid in working out the design, etc. We will put you in 
touch with an experienced, trustworthy Bonded Floors 
contractor who will install our materials correctly. 
Write us for any floor information you desire. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized contractors for Bonded Floors are located in principal cities 
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fHemorials in 
Stained Glass 


J. M. Kase Stained Glass Studios 


46 W. 8th Street 30-36 N. 8th Street 
New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. 


Established 1888 
Write for our booklet 


THE EXPOSITOR’S 
MINISTERS 
ANNUAL 


Going by Thousands 


The book you are looking for — 
by the EX POSITOR 


Volume XXIX Oct., 1927—Sept., 1928 


BOUND Expositors 


Volume XXIX of The Expositor 
is concluded with the Septem- 
ber number, in which is to be 
found the annual index for the 
entire year. 


Many subscribers desire bound 
volumes. A limited number have 
been prepared. In order to secure 
your volume your order should 
be sent promptly. 


Priced at $3.50 
Plus postage 
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F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
Publishers 
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(e) Supplementary Interneships. It shall be 
mutually understood that stronger local confer- 
ences which are financially able, shall completely 
provide for as many of their own Ministerial 
Interneships as their funds will permit, without 
drawing upon outside Interneship funds. 


II— Qualifications of Candidates 
Eligibility to these Interneships shall include: 
(a) A Living Christian Experience. 

(b) Reasonable, practical experience, including, 
wherever possible, some colporteur work, medical 
training, or useful trade. 

(c) Adaptability and willingness to work. 

(d) Aptitude for public speaking and labor. 

(e) Reasonable health and freedom from serious 
physical handicaps or impediments of speech. 

(f) Recommendations from the school faculty 
and the Union Conference Committee, for accept- 
ance by the General Conference as later specified 
under No. III. 

(g) The completion, in one of our training 
schools, of a Ministerial or Bible Worker’s Course, 
or its equivalent. 

(h) This plan shall not be interpreted, however, 
as excluding others without training in the schools, 
who may be called from the various walks of life. 


I{I—Method of Procedure 

(a) Young men and women in our training 
schools desiring to make application for Ministerial 
Interneships, shall fill out completely the Ques- 
tionnaire provided, and pass it on to the school 
faculty for indorsement; to be accepted, in turn, 
by the Union and Local Conferences in which the 
applicant is to labor; the Union Conference to 
transmit the same, if indorsed by its Committeee, 
to the General Conference for final approval. 

(b) Applicants laboring in other denominational 
institutions or in other lines of conference en- 
deavor, together with those unemployed in some 
phase of denominational work, shall secure recom- 
mendation from the institution or conference 
committee which will in turn transmit the appli- 
cation through the usual channel. 


IV—Conference Responsibility 

(a) Local Conferences benefiting by this plan 
shall give the Internes under their direction op- 
portunity for actual development in speaking and 
bearing responsibilities, possibly by sending them 
out two and two, or through association with 
experienced ministers possessing ability and 
willingness to give the proper training to young 
ministers. 

(b) Local Conferences accepting the provisions 
of this plan shall thereby assume obligation for 
direct supervision in such training.—A. L. Burgan, 
Press Secretary. 


American preachers are far better speakers than 
English preachers, says Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, 
of the Reformed Church, Huntingdon, Pa., whose 
book, ‘Anglo-American Preaching,” was pub- 
lished April 19. The volume contains ten sermons, 
five from Americans and five from Englishmen. 

“The contrast between British and American 
preaching,” says Mr. McKeehan, “‘offers an inter- 
esting and rewarding study. Which country enjoys 
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——- ANOTHER RAGE IN HISTORY 


January YB, 1929 
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The real satisfaction which Page Pipe Organs give ahatag hee 
in unstinted_measure is expressed with genuine because of 
sincerity in Rev. Bahn’s letter. We invite you cho lanelattorsae nn, 
to read this letter, then write us about your 


organ requirements. 


THE PAGE ORGAN COMPANY 2 aoe 
531 N. Jackson Street Lima, Ohio 2 ———_—___| 


etfully your 


Invitation to Visit 
the Ashtabula Sign 
Company Plant 


Our plant is located on National Route 20, just 
before you enter Ashtabula, Ohio, from the East. We 


extend a cordial invitation to Pastors and others inter- 


a 
SUNDAY SCHL SSK, 


“CHILDREN'S DAY” 


ested in church bulletins to visit our plant if you are 
touring through this section this Summer. We would 


like to have you see how carefully Ashtabula Bulletins 


are made. 


If you are unable to visit the plant in person, a post- 
card will bring you our catalog and complete informa- 
tion regarding sizes, prices and other details pertaining 
to Ashtabula Bulletins. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 


“The Home of Good Bulletins”’ 
761 Kingsville Avenue Ashtabula, Ohio 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
forthe PASTOR’S Office 


$300 wheat boreal 
With Disappeari “3 
Glass Doors a 2 FEN 


On Approval~Direct to User 


4T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Used in the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. Exceptionally well adapted for the 
church and the pastor’s office and home. Fur- 
nished in different designs, materials and finishes. 
Sold direct from factory only, which insures you 
a permanent source of supply for additional sec- 
tions in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
Universal Design, as illustrated above, in plain 
golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imi- 
tation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped on 
approval direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 
or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for 
new catalogue No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd Street 
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the greater preaching? My own observation has 
led me to this rather general conclusion: British 
preachers are, as a whole, more studious, more 
biblical and expository in their methods and more 
polished in their productions. American preachers, 
on the contrary, are more adventurous, less bound 
by custom and tradition, and far better speakers.’’ 

The American contributors are: Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, Old South Church, Boston; Joseph Fort 
Newtnon, Memorial Church of St. Paul, Over-- 
brook, Pa.; Newell Dwight Hillis, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn; Dr. L. H. Hough, Central 
Methodist Church, Detroit; Dr. F. F. Shannon, 
Central Church, Chicago. English: Dean Inge, 
Canon Storr, of Westminster Abbey, Dr. L. 
Richards, of Birmingham, and the Lord Bishops 
of Durham and Birmingham.— Harper Bros. 


UNUSUAL 


The students of the Women’s College of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
requested that chapel attendance be made com- 
pulsory. This request came after a time of volun- 
tary attendance. The women felt that in a city 
college a gathering of all the students was socially 
desirable, and they felt that they needed religion, 
but dared not trust themselves to imbibe volun- 
tarily. Compulsory attendance has been resumed, 
but four types of service have been offered. The 
students may choose among an organ recital, a 
religious service, 2 popular address on some cur- 
rent topic, or a service in charge of the student 
council. The request of the women is most 
unusual, and the results of the choice in programs 
will be of interest to those concerned with youth 
and its thinking. 


AN UNETHICAL PRACTICE 


A well-known Congregational minister in an 
important Congregational center, writes us as 
follows: 

I have just had an experience for the second 
time in my ministerial career of a committee of a 
church seeking a minister attending my church and 
then asking to interview me regarding my pos- 
sible acceptance. Thus far so good. 

But this is the amazing side of the picture. 
This committee, as did another one, gave me the 
salary paid by the church with this statement, 
“Rey. Blank, our old pastor, returned $1,000 to 
the church. It gave him a better standing among 
the churches, and incidentally the church.” This 
reference is to the Year-Book. 

Because this is the second time within the year 
that this has occurred I am just wondering whether 
this is a far-reaching custom. There is a very 
grave question here of ethics. Is it honest both 
for the minister and the Church of Christ? I know 
of one other case here in our own city where it is 
done. 

A letter like this‘relating two instances, such 
as are reported, within one minister’s experience 
in a year, and the statement that he knows of a 
similar instance in his own city, lead one to ques- 
tion how prevalent such a deceptive and unethical 
practice may be. We cannot believe that either 
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awaiting your call. Send 
ORGA N for it now. No obligation. 


ERHAPS no other one factor can 

add so much to church success 

than the inspiration of beautiful organ 
music. 


The MAXCY ORGAN is a glorious 
achievement for the production of sa- 
cred music. Its harmonies are living, pul- 
sing melody that prepares the heart and 
mind for the lessons of great sermons. 


Maxcy-Barton Organ Co. 
314 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Church of The Heavenly Rest, New York City 


NIGHT~~ . 

xo oo yet the inspiring beauty of the 
Church of The Heavenly Rest is im- 
pressively preserved. 

Light is made to fall on the warm-toned 
stone columns, creating the illusion of 
sunshine streaming down from the win- 
dows above. 


Aree same specialists who designed this out- 
standing installation will welcome the 
opportunity of offering suggestions for the 
lighting of your church—large or small. 


A NEW booklet descriptive of our church 
\ lighting systems is yours for the asking. 
Mail coupon or write to 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
1123 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
1123 W. Jackson Blvd., Cuicaco 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new 
booklet “The Evangelism of Light.” 
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churches or ministers are at all widely given to 
falsifying reported figures regarding salaries in 
this way. The practice is manifestly meant to 
deceive by creating a false impression, and it is 
accordingly dishonest. If Year-Book figures 
regarding salaries were widely reported upon any 
such basis the figures would be of little value. 
Sometimes we have questioned the wisdom or 
fairness of publishing such salary figures at all. 
It may have its obvious value, but at the same 
time it has the disadvantage of assisting in the 
creation of false standards of comparison and of 
ministerial efficiency. But if such figures are 
reported they ought to represent salaries actually 
paid, and not amounts cooked-up and arranged by 
some unreported understanding by which the 
minister pays back a portion of a salary set 
fictitiously high. The matter seems to us, as we 
believe it will to Congregationalists generally, one 
of simple and plain ethics.—The Congregationalist. 


RURAL PASTORS’ SCHOOL 

The third annual Rural Church School of the 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion was in 
session at Nashville, Tennessee, April 1-12. It 
brought together about 400 carefully-selected 
rural pastors of more than twenty denominations, 
to consider the problems of the rural church 
community and rural life in its widest sense. 

A striking feature of the school is that it is the 
only interdenominational school of religion south 
of New York for the training of religious workers. 
The faculty of the Rural Church School is made 
up of outstanding leaders in rural church com- 
munity development. They are men who know 
the work actually, as well as in theory, and by 
lecture and informal discussion give the students 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 

A few of the courses of study which show the 
breadth of the work are: Rural Social Problems, 
Farm Homes, the Church and the Farmer’s Busi- 
ness, Community Leadership, Community Recrea- 
tion, and Church Cooperation. The Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Federal Council cooperate 
with Vanderbilt by providing some of the members 
of the staff.—Federal Council Bulletin. 


Religion at Its Best 


(Continued from page 1128) 
be the fortunes of this world and all material 
things, he, in his own spiritual life, will 
continue to live with God. He finds a very 
deep and real meaning in Christ’s saying, 
“Because I live ye shall live also.””’ But a 
further consequence is inevitable. Such a 
religion carries with it profound social 
implications. It at once creates a standard 
of social values. The visible world and 
material things are shown to have a second- 
ary value while the spiritual are the pri- 
mary values. This, too, is far reaching in 
its effects. It demands that those things 
which have spiritual values, like education, 
art, music and similar appeals be exalted, 
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THE SAVING IS PASSED 
ON TO You 


Globe Craftsmen make any item of Church 
Furniture you may need. A complete line in- 
cluding collection plates, book racks, hymn 
boards, communion tables, pews, pulpits, 
platform furniture, etc., can be supplied in 
standard designs of simple dignity or made to 
your order to harmonize with any requirement. 


Globe Furniture is sold without 
superficial and costly flourish and 
the saving thus effected is passed 
The collection plates illus- on to our customers. 
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CLERGYMEN---ATTENTION 


Cw 
An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 
in a Christian Spirit and 
without a lot of Red Tape, 
is deserving of your serious attention and membership 


Provides Sick, Accident, Accidental and Natural Death Protection AT COST 
Not organized for profit, but for service 
A non-cancellable protection for Clergymen 
Benefits paid to members in 1928, over $63,000.00 
Cost only $12.00 per year Double protection at $24.00 ——— 


Take two minutes to fill out this form and mail 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and application form for your exceptional health and accident 


protection for Clergymen. It is understood that this carries no obligation on my part. 
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Motion Picture Equipment 


PROJECTORS 


"200" 


The famous DeVry Type E Projector, light 
in weight and self-contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate. For “long throws” 
in auditoriums with standard 35 mm. films. 


Also the Super DeVry equipped with a 1000 
watt lamp for use where the “throw”’ is 
exceptionally long. 


Keep your congregation interested, increase your at- 
tendance, improve the financial condition of your 
Church. All these are possible through the use of 
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while such things as minister only to the 
pleasures of sense and passion be minimized. 
One can reasonably be reconciled to the 
dying man dwelling upon those things which 
are relevant to his changing experiences, 
but there seems to be something altogether 
unnatural about a dying man occupying 
his fleeting moments in deep concern over 
the things which perish with the using. 
Further, the fact that the spiritual is the 
abiding and the material the temporary 
implies that the secondary ought to minister 
to the primary interests. Life in this world 
inevitably becomes a trust, and stewardship 
the principle applicable to all possessions. 
In view of this death is changed from a 
defeat into a progress toward perfection. 

Society soon shows the reaction to this 
new discovery. The Church and all spiritual 
institutions gain in prominence, while the 
fleeting creatures of fashion assume rela- 
tively less significance. The great cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages with their highly 
ornamented spires and faultless workman- 
ship bear eloquent testimony to the abiding 
presence of the unseen. The growing promi- 
nence of modern facilities for sport, pleasure 
and pastime, calls attention to the fact that 
the spiritual presence is not considered in 
the mad rush for pleasure and lust. 


III 


Religion at its best realizes a definite 
experience. Its spiritual contact with 
infinite power and life results in a new 
enthusiasm. Many terms have been em- 
ployed to describe.this personal experience. 
The New Testament abounds in such words 
as “gladness,” ‘‘peace,’”’ ‘“‘joy,’ ‘“‘love.” 
These call attention to a great passion which 
fills the life of the individual and gives 
vision, sympathy and direction in all he 
does. 

This new found gladness and love has 
tremendous social significance. Society is 
built up by a certain spirit, which, in the 
final analysis, is the capacity to share hope- 
fully and helpfully in the life of others. The 
great constructive forces of life are thus 
pre-eminently social. The men and women 
who have laid the foundations of a worthy 
social system are those who have a pro- 
nounced passion for humanity. They have 
a heart and mind which is eminently whole- 
some, sympathetic and hopeful. They 
radiate good fellowship wherever they go. 
Such an attitude has resulted in the crea- 
tion and development of all our worthy 
institutions, as well as of the spirit which 
has made them possible. It is in striking 
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contrast with those social parasites who 
prey upon their fellows. These are shrewd, 
cold, calculating selfish and brutal, regard- 
ing others simply as a means toward their 
own promotion in pleasure or gain. These 
are not builders but destroyers of society, 
the enemy of all that is good. It is almost 
impossible to imagine the social progress 
which would inevitably follow the coming 
of joy and enthusiasm such as filled the life 
of the early Christians and created new 
types of spriritual endeavor in the great 
missionary enterprises of the Church. With- 
in a few years the social fabric of the Roman 
Empire was changed from a pagan to a 
Christian basis, and a new type of social 
ideals and relationships prevailed. 


IV 


Religion at its best, with its high ideal 
and warm-hearted enthusiasm inevitably 
becomes missionary. The good life can 
never remain a purely individual or isolated 
experience. It is good and moral in rela- 
tion to others. True spirituality is a uni- 
versal possession, and the very fact a man 
is a Christian implies he feels an obligation 
resting upon him to share his spiritual 
treasures with all others. Essentially true 
religion is intensely and profoundly mis- 
sionary. It has always been such, and in 
proportion as religion is Christlike in spirit 
will it desire to spread the knowledge of its 
riches in Christ. Historically, Christianity 
has been truly missionary. Within a few 
years it had so reached the Roman Empire 
that a church, great in leadership, resources 
and visibility was established in the main 
centers of life and power. The cause of 
missionary endeavor has never been uni- 
formly maintained but in the spirit, inten- 
sively and extensively, it has always recog- 
nized its universal obligation. 


The impact of such religion upon social 
progress has been marked. Within its train 
profound social changes have taken place. 
If today, amid all the change and confusion 
of religious sects and social turmoil, there 
is arising the outlines of a universal brother- 
hood in which equality, fraternity and 
liberty are basal conceptions, it is because 
true religion has been the pioneer and paid 
the price in sacrificial service. 


Today the attention of the world is 
strongly directed ‘toward the question of 
social progress. The aim and spirit of the 
leaders are worthy. At present there is 
urgent need of clarifying the meaning of 
social progress. Within the palaces which 
wealth has erected throughout the land, in 
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November 10, 1928. 
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The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
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which abound the financial resources neces- 
sary to educate, strengthen and ennoble, are 
found men and women rotting away in their 
vices and social shame. Good buildings, 
clean streets, good food, good schools, good 
wages, and good laws are all urgently needed, 
but these do not necessarily imply real 
social progress, as many who enjoy all these 
are anti-social, immoral, and indifferent to 
others. The urgent demand is for that type 
of life and character which will turn the 
resources of social power to personal and 
permanent improvement. Even in Old 
Testament times an ominous note was 
heard, ‘I will curse your blessings,’ and 
this finds abundant illustration in our own 
land. There can be no abiding social 
progress apart from the cleansed, growing 
and sanctified spirit of humanity, individu- 
ally and collectively. 

The mast urgent need of this age is true 
religion; that is, religion at its best, which 
is Christ. Society is suffering untold social 
injury and injustice because of unchristian 
types of religion. A distinguished preacher 
recently declared that the Church was 
suffering more on account of the love of 
Christians than the sins of the unchurched. 
He referred to the unhappy conditions of 
his own country, where the Church had 
been rent in fragments, filled with bitterness 
and exhausted in resources on account of 
love, which was ignorant, dogmatic and 
divisive, a love which exalted Church and 
creed above the Living Christ. As long as 
such conditions prevail society cannot make 
enduring progress. Amid the disruptive, 
compromising forces of today is needed 
religion at its best, a religion which stands 
for all Christ stood for. The present state 
of the Christian world is a sad commentary 
upon the attitude of Christians, who claim 
Christ’s name, but who feel no obligation 
to enter into a oneness of Christian fellow- 
ship such as He requires and prayed for. 
If religion came to its best society would 
soon come to its best. The most imperative 
need in the Church today is such a study 
and vision of Christ as will liberate the 
Church and its members from everything 
which is not consistent with His mind and 
spirit. As long as everything from the atom 
to the sun is discussed in the pulpits under 
the name of preaching, it is unreasonable to 
expect organized society to rise above its 
confusion, selfishness and warring passions. 
Behind and within all social progress must 
shine one clear light—the rising of the “‘Sun 
of Righteousness.” In this alone true 
religion and true social progress is found. 
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Public Speaking 
(Continued from page 1185) 


Williams, ‘““‘What cheer?’ How often He 
that was mis-named Man of Sorrows an- 
nounced His approach with the words, ‘‘Be 
of good cheer; it is I.” 

The third. constituent of platform mag- 
netism is enthusiasm. It is not so much 
what you say, as the spirit with which you 
say it, that finds favor with your audience. 
“People will run to a fire’? was a maxim, I 
think, of President Strong, of Rochester. 
An audience will cheer the man that is 
tremendously in earnest, even though he 
have scarcely any other platform gift. 
Enthusiasm is one of the chief sources of 
Douglas Fairbank’s popularity on the 
screen. Heat is radiant. The earnestness 
of a speaker is often the only thing that the 
hearers carry away. It is easier to start a 
fire than to stop it. There is, in a blazing 
passion, a bewitching fascination that 
captivates an audience. It acts like the 
“magnetic separation’ of the physicist, 
drawing men from their environment, as 
the Star in the East drew the group of wise 
men. ‘Nothing but fire kindles fire.’’ 
“How is it that your Whitefield has set the 
world on fire?’’ Because he is on fire him- 
self,” answered the great orator’s friend. 
Theodore Roosevelt turned the big stick 
into a firebrand. Popularity follows eager- 
ness of spirit. The ‘magnetic memory”’ of 
Thermopylae, Balaklava, Ypres, stirs the 
pulse, ignoring time and space. 

“No accent of the Holy Ghost 
This heedless world hath ever lost.’’ 


Half-heartedness is fatal to public influence. 
I would rather be a fanatic than an icicle. 
All that is best in our national life is owing 
to the magnetic retentivity of hearers that 
have been stirred by the energy of great 
leaders, leaders that were large enough to 
put the cause before the man. 


But the reigning factor of platform mag- 
netism, its crown, its sympathy. Nothing 
wins like unselfish interest in others. The 
magical charm of certain men, which can 
be resisted when they are absent, but to 
which all submit when they are present, 
lies in their keen interest in other human 
beings. They exert power over the heart 
because the heart is so well known to them. 
The hopes and fears of men, their loves and 
hates, are their lifelong study. Their 
knowledge has been gained more from 
social contacts than from books. A young 
girl was so homely of face that she never 
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ROLLING 
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Have a Separate Room 
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IVIDE the large room into small onesat will. 
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Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Raise Your 
Building Funds Now 


under the supervision of an experienced, 
competent and successful campaign 
counsellor and director. Proceed intelli- 
gently and you will proceed expectantly 
and satisfactorily. Our record of nine 
years in the church field is honorable. 
We like to be investigated. 


FRANK C. RULON 


905 Evangeline Road Cleveland, Ohio 


received an invitation to the social gather- 
ings of the young persons of her age. In her 
desperate loneliness, she said to herself: 
“Though I can never be popular like other 
girls, I will try to promote the happiness of 
others, by looking for opportunities to serve 
them.” In time, she became the most 
popular girl of her circle. If we have not a 
pleasing personality, we can serve. That is 
the key to magntism. . We speak of the 
mysterious reaction of an audience upon 
the speaker; it arises from human interest 
on his part. Audiences, like violins, catch 
and echo the tones that are on their own 
pitch. A character does not have to be 
interesting, to interest a sympathetic man. 
He is interested in everybody. This trait 
isnativetohim. Itisinstinctive, irresistible, 
compelling. The very presence of a fellow 
man stirs him. There is no other so sure a 
source of popularity. Our feelings are an 
investment that pays dividends in kind. 
Love and hate are only echoes. The extra- 
ordinary spell cast over-men by Jesus of 
Nazareth is worthy of study ,by the public 
speaker. His winsomeness drew men to 
Him like a magnet. We read of how they 
“hung on his lips;’’ of how, ‘“‘as he was 
drawing near the whole multitude began to 
rejoice;’” He “‘could not be hid,;’’ for ‘‘the 
multitude thronged him;’’ they “followed 
him from all the cities.’ His enemies: 
“See how we prevail nothing; the world is 
gone after him.’”’ He ate and drank with 
publicans and sinners. He drew all classes 
equally, the rich and the poor, Joseph of 
Arimathea and Mary of Magdala. Mastery 
of men comes only to those that serve men. 


“Where can I find the Earl of Shaftesbury?” 


“Look for a tall man, helping somebody.” 
He found him. 


Can every public speaker acquire platform 
magnetism? Yes within limits. There is 
to be sure, a magic elusive quality born in 
some folk, that escapes analysis. Like 
protoplasm, the formula of ingredients may 
be known, but cannot be successfully com- 
pounded. Some incarnate devils have posses- 
sed platform magnetism to an eerie degree. 
Witness Elder L———_, who drew throngs 
in religious revival meetings in New Haven 
in winter, and in summer is said to have 
run an opium joint in Philadelphia. Ser- 
pents charm, to bite. Ponzi had drawing 
power. While blind nature is sparing of 
this gift, she is not particular who gets it. 
Which is encouraging. 

There are degrees of platform magnetism. 
There is such a thing as ‘‘magnetic creeping.”’ 
If a piece of iron be laid in the line of the 
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This hymn_ book is 
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the best. 
It contains a generous 
selection of responsive 
readings and worship 
programs. 
It is printed on good 
paper clearly, and is 
ound in cloth and 
paper editions. 
Prices per 100: 

(Round or Shaped 

Notes) 

Paper - - $30.00 
Cloth - - 45.00 
There is a complete 
orchestration for 13 
instruments. (Complete 
information and price 
list on request.) 

The Summer Song 
Book for Christian 

Americal 


The relation of spiritual re- 
sources to material progress. 


The Cole Lectures. $1.50 
1929 Edition 
HANDBOOK OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS 
By M. Phelan. $1.25 


THE NEW MID-WEEK 
SERVICE 

By Edmund E. Prescott. The 
substance of Dr. Prescott’s 
helpful lectures to pastor’s 
schools throughout the Mid- 
west, with a group of whole- 
some new features and _ pro- 
grams for Church nights, 
Community nights and other 
practical plans for the entire 
year. $1.25 


Cokesbury 
Good Books 


Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 


Please Order of Your Own 
Bookstore 


this handsome, 
lighted bulletin 
board. The re- 
mainder payable 
$10.00 per month. 
Price complete, 
with letter equip- 
ment and name 
of church and 
pastor in panel 
above door, $59.00 


your church needs. 


Mr Ep. "ANtED 


PARENTS WHO, DO NOT 
SAY TO.THEIR CHILDREN 
GO TO CHURCH - 

*_ BUT ; RATHER = 


*ON-LET:US 
ALLGO TO 
CHURCH !! 


EFORE you decide on any bulletin board 

for your church, be sure to see the big 
variety we offer. Here, at bulletin board head- 
quarters, you can get the type exactly suited to 
From the Kyle model made 
of hardwood, at $59.00, to the big copper Unitype 
bulletin at $150.00, the Pilgrim Press is pre- 
pared to serve you quickly and efficiently with 
the best of bulletins made by leading manu- 
facturers. Convenient terms if desired. 


Write today for descriptive literature 
and prices 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


418 So. Market Street, Chicago 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITION 
Type ‘‘J’? Dividing Large Auditorium 


Separate class-fooms and economy of floor space proyided 
ata reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. Send for 
descriptive folder. 

Our engineering staff with 38 year’s experience will hel 
you solve your problem. Mail brief sketch giving details 
of floor plan with dimension. 

Exceptional factory and. transportation facilities permit 
prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 


3536 Peralta St. 
Oakland, California 
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MINISTERS AND 
CHURCH OFFICIALS 


Make your church .as modern and 
enterprising as others do. Promi- 
nent religious authorities are using 
religious motion pictures in the 
church. They interest as well as 
inform the church members, and 
are useful in raising money for 
various causes. 


A motion picture projector must be 
chosen with care. The success of a 
church film program depends on 
the clearness of the picture and 
easy operation of the projector. 
The Acme is ideal for church use. 


Send for a free booklet describing 
other ministers’ opinions and ex- 
plaining the Acme’s operation. A 
free demonstration if desired. Mail 
the coupon today. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 


As a [) minister, (1) church official, (J church 
member, | am interested in motion pictures in the 
church. Please send me booklet P-7. 
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earth’s magnetic axis, it will eventually 
become magnetized. If struck a sudden 
blow, it will become magnetized at once. 
This is true of speakers. Devote your 
attention to the four elements I have named, 
health, humor, enthusiasm, sympathy, and 
strike for them with an iron will, and much 
may be won for you. In harmony with the 
phrases of physics, magnetic lag, magnetic 
leak, magnetic saturation, indolence and 
heartlessness will rob you of all you have 
gained not only in this, but in all other 
principles lid down in this book. No 
substitute has yet been found for hard work. 
The power to draw mankind to high ideals 
by the fascination of a winning personality 
is worth allit costs. Day and night, through 
cold and heat, in weariness and pain, in 
private study, and in social contact, give 
yourself to these four sources of power. 
Mature years of application and the bleak 
rigors of self-sacrifice will reap their endur- 
ing reward. 

Quintillian: ‘“Let us with all the affections 
of our heart endeavor to attain the very 
majesty of eloquence, than which the im- 
mortal gods have not imparted anything 
better to mankind, and without which all 
would be mute in nature, and destitute of 
the splendor of a perfect glory and future 
remembrance.” 


Questions 


What is platform magnetism? 

What is it independent of? 

Name prominent leaders who possess it. 

Compare with the magnetism of elec- 
tricity. - 

Where did the word magnet come from? 

The first source of it? 

Modern theory of the ‘‘magnetic fluid’’? 

Who champions it? 

Relation of health. 

Second element? Does it attract you? 

How general is its appreciation? 

Should it be often used on the platform? 

Third element? 

What is meant by “‘magnetic memory’’? 

Fourth and most important element? 

Story of a young girl. 

Can magnetism be acquired? How soon? 


Meditations on Patriotism 
(Continued from page 1130) 
though widely used, as far fetched, and, 
calculated to impress the credulous. Fears 
should be mastered and not cultivated. It 
is hardly conceivable that such argument is 
made in good faith, in view of the fact that 
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Societies. 


Church Printing 


Cards that stimulate church attendance. 

Booklets and Folders that make friends 
for the church and pastor. 

Birthday and Christmas Greetings. 

Rally Day printing. 

Vacation Bible School Helps. 

Money Raising Plans for the Ladies’ 


A postal will bring our 88-page 
catalog and Price List. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Illustrate Your Sermons 


Take advantage of this special outfit offer 


Stereopticon 
with 250-watt 
Mazda Lamp 


A complete new 
outfit all for 
Portable Table 


Muslin Screen, 9 ft. $2 a 00 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 


Known for Stereopticons and Slides 
Since 1890 


918 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “REV. KYLE" 


CHURCH BULLETING: 


AN ELECTRICALLY, 
ALLURINATED: STEEL 
BULLETIN BOARD 
WARED_ NSIDE 

READY. FOR USE 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERS ARE 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


SETH 


EEL SIGN SECTION 
USED IN THE CABINET OF 


REV. KYLE NODEL 


oem Ni Wot 
STEEL SIGN 
OTHER WI 
CHURCH B 
» ONLY ONE INCH THICK = 
FROM IMPERVIOUS STEEL 


At the left is shown the Rev. Kyle, most popular model of the 
Winters’ DeLuxe Church Bulletins. [It is six feet high and electrically 


illuminated—easily legible by night or day. 


The solid oak cabinet is 


varnished with three coats of waterproof spar. The one-piece sign panel 
folded from a single sheet of impervious lithographed steel is an exclusive 
Winters’ feature. Price includes lettering of church and pastor’s:name on 
panel and 780 changeable steel letters and numerals, in 2-inch and 3-inch 


size. 


Build Your Own 
Cabinet 


Substantial savings are 
possible if some member of 
your church makes the 
cabinet. More than 500 
churches have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer. We 
sell the steel sign panel and 
letters separately, with 
simple blue prints, instruc- 
tions and material list for 
building the cabinet. Ask 
for information. 


Given Free 


This 120-page booklet of 
bulletin texts, contributed 
by over 400 ordained min- 
isters is given free with 
each Winters’ DeLuxe 
Church Bulletin, It con- 
tains thousands of worth- 
while ideas that will help 
to make your bulletin 
stimulate thought. 


Please 


mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


There are many other models of these 
splendid advertising bulletins particularly 
suitable for churches and Y.M.C.A.’s, all 
priced proportionately low. Some are illumi- 
nated, some not; some are for outdoor, others 
for indoor use; in a variety of sizes and styles. 


Our complete catalogue, describing and 
illustrating all of these styles, will be sent 
free on request. Use the coupon below. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co., 
(Established 1900) 

207 Pershing Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: 


O Please send me your free illustrated catalogue and 
detailed information about Winters’ eLuxe 
Church Bulletins. 


( Send me details about sign panel and lithographed 
letters and numerals offered separately: 
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WHY 


not get that needed 
Casualty Insurance 


NOW? 


SUMMER TIME IS 
ACCIDENT TIME 


The Oldest, Biggest, Fastest-growing 
Ministers Casualty organization pro- 
vides most and best protection per 
dollar of cost. 

Drop us a card— 

No agent will follow up. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 
Founded in 1900 


402, 15th and Oak Grove 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Life, Accident, and Sick Benefit Insurance 
for Clergymen only at Bottom Cost. 
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the flow of history relative to the principle 
and location of authority assumes more and 
more an aspect which is only encouraging 
to the man of vision. Shakespeare puts it 


“‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 


6. “It was the idea of the founding fathers 
to keep religion out of politics, and it was a 
good idea.” A fitting answer to this state- 
ment is found in a decision by the Georgia 
Supreme Court, which settled that state’s 
attitude in regard to the Bible in the public 
school. The opinion reads in part: 


“There is. abundant historical evidence, 
as well as the opinions of eminent statesmen 
and jurists for the statement that the pio- 
neers in the formation and conduct of 
American colonial governments did not 
have in mind to bring about a complete 
separation of church and state... It should 
be understood, that (this movement for the 
separation of the church) was not a move- 
ment for the separation of the state from 
Christianity.” 

If anything like divorcing the people from 
their religion had been in the minds of the 
Fathers, they could never have carried the 
people with them as they did, neither did 
the incorporation of religious liberty guar- 
anties in constitutions and bills of right 
have any intention of such effect. Facing 
the facts, was there ever in the history of 
our nation an actual separation of religion 
from the national life? Or did the founding 
fathers look upon preachers as undesirables 
among active patriots? 


Four of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were or had been ministers. 
Never to be forgotten are the Muhlenberg 
brothers. Peter, the elder of the two, 
concluded a patriotic sermon in the Luth- 
eran Church at Woodstock, Va., in 1776, 
with words which electrified the nation: 
“There is a time for all things—a time to 
preach and a time to fight, and now is the 
time to fight.’”” And whipping off his clerical 
robe, he stood before his people in the full 
uniform of the Continental Army—General 
Peter Muhlenberg. In 1801 he was elected 
senator from Pennsylvania. His brother, 
the Reverend Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
in recognition of his political activities was 
made in 1789 first speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Another illustration of 
the attitude of the fathers is that in the first 
Constitutional Convention of Kentucky 
every sixth member was a minister. 


7. “George Washington and his associates 
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Searchlights from the Word 


G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 


Eminent Preacher and Bible Teacher 
1188 Sermon Suggestions; one from every Chapter in the Bible 


Dr. Morgan says: “Every page of the Sacred Writings has many 
thoughts which stretch out like long, clear arms of light across the 
darkness. Here we discover things hidden, which have wider appli- 
cation than those of the immediate context. This conviction has 
given me the title for this book.” 

The outlines are brief, pregnant with thought, unmarred by a 
single superfluous phrase, crammed with suggestive material suited 
to the use of ministers. Here we have revealed that keen, analytical 
insight which holds a foremost place among Dr. Morgan’s many 
gifts as a preacher and Bible teacher. 


Searchlights from the Word, G. Campbell Morga - - $3.75 
(] With the Expositor for one year * - - - - - 5.75 


Fill in Completely Ch k ff 
eck offer $ 


Name Denomination 


City Street Slate eee ee 
i 
THE EXPOSITOR, 710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pantomimes and Pageants 
for Pulpit Use 


REV. ROY L. SMITH, D.D., Litt. D. 


71.25 
With The Expositor, 1 Year, $3.50 


A new book of Eleven Detailed Sunday Evening Programs; and practical advice on Spot- 
lights, Color Filters, Floodlights, and Dimmers. 


“The busy preacher, already burdened with a multitude of tasks, finds it difficult to find large amounts of 
time to train the casts for intricate pageants, elaborately staged, even when he has the ability to do so. The 
programs and sketches offered in this collection were planned to meet these problems. They have been used 
by the talent available in an average church, and in no case was more than one rehearsal needed.” 


You can get the book from your local book store, or through your Denominational Publishing House. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland Ohio. 


Inclosed you will find $-------- for my copy of Dr. Roy L. Smith’s new book, ‘‘Pantomines and Pageants for Pulpit Use,” 
with The Expositor. . 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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BUILD NOW 


Let us make a Free Survey, lay out 
a plan to get the needed funds—the 
low cost of getting it is made possible 
by our 20 years’ experience in fund 
raising. 


“It’s Our System That Gets Results.” 


Write for free booklet: 
“‘The Church’s Opportunity to Get Money” 


THE WARD SYSTEMS CO. 


28 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


MOORES STANDARD CHOIR GOWN 


The beautiful and artistic design of this- Choir 
Vestment is so distinctively adaptable to the Protestant 
Church that it has become standardized through its 

a widespread adoption by leading churches 
throughout the States. 


Our low prices together with our-easy payment 
plan enables any church to have a vested choir. 


PULPIT AND BAPTISMAL COWNS 
D Saa ts Rene oekgad oglu ree 

E R MOORE COMPANY 

§ Dakia St. CHICAGO 
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 “SOCIABILITY SONGS” 


One of the finest, most complete Community 
Song Books ever compiled. 
Over 220 splendid community songs, words 
and music complete. 


Index includes: 48 Sacred Songs, 18 Human 
Interest Songs, 74 Stunt and Pep Songs, etc. 


Prices: 20c per single copy 


$13.00 per hundred 
Not Postpaid 


The Rodeheaver Company 
Room 606, McClurg Building, Chicago 
721 D Arch Street, Philadelphia 


FS 2) 


WESTOMNSTER 
CHOIR*SCHOOL 


f Joun Finvey WILuiAMson, 
Dean 
associated with 
Ithaca Conservatory and 
Affiliated Schools 


positions as 
Ministers of Music 
Der ahious Touring Choir—Dormitories 
—Concert Hall—Studio Buildings— 
Gymnasium, etc. 
For catalogue address 
WESTMINSTER CHo1R SCHOOL 
792 Dewitt Park Ithaca, N.Y. 


knew that liberty could not last if political 
issues were confused by religious feeling.” 
May the Father of our Country answer for 
himself as we take it from his farewell 
address. They are words which cannot be 
repeated often enough. He said: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensible supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. A volume could not trace all their 
connections with public and private felic- 
ity.” 

If in the light of history one must read in 
high-class publications that “the church 
has no business in polities,’”’ one is inclined 
to doubt the judgment of the writer. Fear, 
or the desire to obscure issues seem to be at 
the basis of this attitude. In spite of all 
criticisms no clergyman, of whatever de- 
nomination, can be hindred to exert a 
definite patriotic influence in the presence 
of great issues. The church has not only 
the right but the duty to speak its mind and 
live accordingly. To carry restriction to its 
logical conclusion would lead into chaos as 
it exists today among our neighbors to the 
south. There may be conventional restric- 
tions which the cautious will observe, but 
legally and traditionally the American 
clergyman is free to act and—take the 
consequences. The true ambassador of 
God would be a traitor to his cause if he 
declined to speak the truth as he sees it. 
He is amenable to God alone, though his 
congregation or superiors are privileged to 
sit in judgment over him. 

Of all the practices pertaining to the 
political life that of forging fetters for the 
patriotic pastor is one of the most perverse. 
Not daunted by the onslaughts of his 
critics the servant of God must work away 
through all vicissitudes of defeat, misunder- 
standings and change with a quenchless 
spirit. As generations come and go new 
light appears, the stream of political thought 
and conviction advances, the morning 
hastens, and the world is made better. 
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5,000 MINISTERS WANTED 


Also Other Christian Workers 
To sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. 
Good Commissions. Send for free catalogue and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
DEPT. No. “‘U” MONON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


When You Want the Best in 


SONG BOOKS 


write 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
5701 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


“New Process” 5 c Slides 


@ instruct wit 


cae 
es The Bible Story-Picturized 


; Write For Prospectus 


.' NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, INC. CINCINNATI, O. 


rint Your Own 


Church Calendar 


Letters to members, cards, notices, program 

etc. Do them yourself at cost of paper and 

ink alone. We have outfitted thousands of 

3 churchee. Press $11, er per $29, Rota 

> $149. No previous knowledge needed. 

2 boy can operate with our instruction book. 
: Sold direct from the factory. Write for cat- 

alog of presses, type, paper and all details. 

The Kelsey Co., Y-32, Meriden, Conn 


STENCILS ~ INK~SUPPLIES 


Ju al! makes of duplicators adtypewHters 


Prompt shipment of highest grade supplies 
for all. makes of duplicating machines and 
typewriters. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
for ministers’ price list and discount. 


STANDARD SALES AGENCY 


414-A FIRST NAT'L BANK: DAVENPORT. 1A. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


A Fy i 


fe WRITE FOR 
Pi SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Your Sermon Problem Solved! 
We Specialize in Suggestive Materials 
Homiletically Arranged. 
Send Twenty-five cents for Sample. 


Evangel Publishing Company 
9 East 33rd Street Bayonne, N. J. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS— 


In everlasting marble at the price of wood. $35 up. From 


Illustrations on request. 
Scranton, Pa. 


the quarry direct to you. 
REDINGTON & COMPANY 
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A. A. HONEYWELL 
Church Architect 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specialists in 
Modern Church and Sunday School Buildings 
LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.00 


OPI ICONS 


} 
it. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
CHOIR and G OW N S 


PULPIT 


Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, Embroid- 
ery Work, etc. Fine materials and high-class 
work at surprisingly low prices. Tell us what 
is needed so we can send the right catalog 
and samples FREE. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1153 South 4th Street Greenville, Illinois 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
| 914 PINE STREET - -- - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We Pay High Prices 


for your theological books. We buy, sell and 
exchange. Ask for our list of 160 new books 
which we offer at Ten Cents Each. 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 
234 PEARL STREET GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


> 
RINNE} 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Bstimates ch y sub- 
mitted. Also Reed Organs 
for Ohurch or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing out- 
fits for organs of any make. 
Write, stating which cat- 
alog is desired. ‘ 
Hinners OrganCo., Pekix, Ill. 


EE 
OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS: LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


iM Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
ROOM 324 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 


421 styles. School, Chapel, Chautauqua and 
# Folding Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 
A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. Dept. 1. 

_§ 215 Englewood Ave. Chicago, U. 3. A. 
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